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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (1746-1896). 


“The traveler from the West or South,” 
writes Professor West,* “hurrying on his 
way to New York, is very apt to settle down to 
two hours of dreariness, as his train runs 
across the flat plain of New Jersey; yet if he 
be an observant tourist, he will have occasion 
to notice, when half way onward from Phila- 
delphia, a distant view of the West. There, 
three miles away on an elevated ridge, and 
backed by a range of blue hills, lies Prinee- 
ton, embowered in its old elms, the many 
buildings of the university rising half buried 
in foliage, some of them silent witnesses of a 
glorious past, while more of them speak of the 
present and predict a more glorious future. 

“If he be a graduate his eye will search the 
sky-line until, in the middle of his view, he 
sees the slender belfry spire of Nassau Hall, 
the historic center of the Princeton campus. 
Perhaps the monotony of the Jersey plain 
makes the sight of this classic hill, graced with 
its green groves and sheltering shades, all the 
more charming ; but whether this be so or not, 
no Princeton man traveling that way ever fails, 
on passing Princeton Junction, to glance with 
fondness toward what seems to him more and 
more, as his years roll on, a true oasis of rest 
and happiness in his life’s itinerary. If his 


*See Princeton Sketches, by G. R. Wallace. (1893.) (Preface.) 
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train stops at the Junction he will probably try 
the three-mile journey and revisit the old place. 
He will notice that the branch road with its 
formidable grades and break-neck curves, once 
planned, as college tradition says, by a distin- 
guished professor—well, he will notice that 
these are iidem qui semper fuerunt (the same 
that they ever were) to use the classic words 
of that old Latin prose book, now dead and 
gone, in which so many of our alumni were 
prepared for college. And as the puffing little 
engine toils up the last steep grade toward the 
Princeton station, though many a change will 
meet his eye which will gladden him as a lover 
of Princeton, and sadden him as he misses 
some cherished landmark, yet he will find many 
things still unaltered. If he be an alumnus of 
a generation back, there will be still a few pro- 
fessors of his old faculty to meet, and perhaps 
he is most likely to encounter first some old 
college servant with a half-century’s record 
such as Dennis, or Steve, or the indispensable 
and only James Johnson. 

* On glancing around he will notice at first 
only the wonderful change that has come over 
the place, and, as with the wave of an enchant- 
er’s wand, transformed the quiet old college 
into a vigorous and active university. He will 
see the old college green enlarged into a park 
of hundreds of acres stretching out over the 
hill and down the slope with its twoscore 
beautiful buildings. He will learn of the 
growth of the faculty, and will learn that it 
has increased in a ratio less only than the 
number of the students. He will be aston- 
ished at the multiplication of new departments, 
branches of study, elective and optional courses, 
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the museums, observatories, laboratories, libra- 
ries, apparatus, the various athletic grounds, 
and the many clubhouses and other organiza- 
tions of the students. All these will seem new 
and strange to him, with the subtle fascination 
of the old and the ever striking charm of the 
new beauty. But if he stays a day or two, 
most of the lineaments of the old college, as it 
was to him, take shape again and revive, and 
the campus around Nassau Hall will still be 
found, as of old, the center of all the university 
life. 

“ Truly so and remarkably so in the beauti- 
ful October evenings, as the leaves are begin- 
ning to turn, and the processions of students 
singing the college songs move to and fro, or 
better yet, in the still long evenings of May 
and June just before the seniors leave and their 
singing sounds from the steps of Old North, 
when all the historic memories of the place, 
all the old student life at Princeton, back to 
the dim reminiscences of the Revolution and 
the Colonial time, seem to be evoked by the 
ever new magic of the old music. There, un- 
der the trees planted in the time of Washing- 
ton, the figures of the Revolution reappear to 
the imagination—Madison, Witherspoon, Ells- 
worth, Stockton, Freneau, Rush, ‘ Light-horse 
Harry’ Lee, the Bayards, Livingstons, Fre- 
linghuysens, and all that company of noble 
souls who used their swords to achieve Ameri- 
can freedom, or their pens to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence and frame the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

In this troubled political season—when the 
foundations of our government seem threatened 
by the inroads of anarchy; when the ignorant 
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and fatuous harangues and arguments of a 
“ Boy Orator”’ seem to catch the ears of the 
common people, only to lead to the destruction 
of our national honor; when the most sagacious 
and wisest of our citizens tremble at the black 


cloud of danger which threatens our body poli- 


tic, and we are forced to remember the dark and 
gloomy season which foreran the Civil War 

it is most pleasant and opportune to turn to the 
celebration of Princeton’s 150th year of true 
democratic Americanism; to gaze upon that 
Rock of Patriotism, which has stood for the 
Best in our American polity from Revolution- 
ary times; to strengthen our belief in the dura- 
tion of our republic by witnessing the growth 
and stability of this peculiarly democratic in- 
stitution of learning; to learn from it that our 
American institutions are not, after all these 
years, to be swept in a mad, riotous, freshet off 
the face of the earth. Princeton stands, a 
splendid living oak, its roots deep in the soil 
of a century and a half of honorable freedom ; 
its leaves would wither, its branches die, in the 
fetid atmosphere of repudiation and anarchy. 
It is impossible! We cannot conceive of the 
principles in which this splendid institution has 
been reared giving place at last to Bryanism 
and Altgeldism and Tillmanism. Has it come 
to this, after 150 years, that Madison and Presi- 
dent Burr and Jonathan Edwards and Davies 
and Finley and Witherspoon and Maclean lived 
in vain? The West would have us forget that 
it is because of such noble men as these that 
we have survived till 1896. It may not at this 
time be amiss to refer to the historic Princeton, 
and to glance at that glorious past which we 
believe to be but a promise of a more glorious 
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future, not only to the university, but to 
America—and to democracy. 

The College of New Jersey was originally 
intended by its founders as the half-way the- 
ological station between Yale in Connecticut 
and William and Mary in Virginia. The 
population of the Colonies in 1746 was, accord- 
ing to Bancroft, about 1,260,000. “The 
times,” as was said, “were ripe for another 
college.” Let us consider for a moment what 
those times were. New York—Manhattan 
Island—sheltered 13,000 inhabitants. Country 
people lived in the dense woods of New Jersey 
in primitive log cabins. Roads were but un- 
even wood paths. Jonathan Edwards char- 
acterized the neighboring region of Pennsyl- 
vania as a “horrible wilderness.”* Indian 
atrocities and massacres frightened away many 
would-be settlers. The “ education” of the 
day was theology. 

The province of New Jersey was then 
governed by John Hamilton, and Princeton’s 
first charter, afterward superseded by a 
second charter, was granted by him. Peter 
Kahn in 1748 passed through Princeton and 
“saw nothing deserving of mention.” A year 
later Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, of Elizabeth, 
became president, and by his efforts established 
the college, in his own house, and instructed 
the students himself. He died in 1747. Then 
another Jonathan—Belcher—a Harvard grad- 
uate, hecoming governor, took the college under 
his wing, gave it a better charter, helped it 
with money, and, dying, left it a library and 
his pictures on his death. Owing to his 
modesty the college escaped the unfortunate 


* The College Book, p. %. 
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name of “ Belcher Hall.’’ We cannot under- 
stand such modesty in a man “ having a hand- 
some exterior, a fondness for it, and for dress, 
equipage, and popular éclat’’—a chivalrous, 
pompous gentleman of the old school, as the 
historian observes.* Aaron Burr, father of 
the notorious son, succeeded to the presidency 
in 1755 ; saw the first college buildings rise in 
1756, and died in 1757, at the age of 41, 
worn out by his energetic spirit. “The fal- 
chion’s temper ate the scabbard through.”’ 
During nine years he was minister in Newark 


and president of the college. His presence in 


Newark almost determined the removal of the 
college there. Commencement was held in 
Newark in 1750, and so for three years until 
the college was definitely settled at Princeton. 
Randolph gave four acres of ground. Tennent 
and Davies went to England for funds. Their 
success was followed by the erection of a “ vast 
stone building 178 ft. front by 52 in depth and 
capable of accommodating 150 students.” Then 
came thither that great eighteenth-century 
Puritan philosopher and genius’ Jonathan 
Edwards. His presidency occupied but six 
weeks. Smallpox being prevalent, he listened 
to the foolish advice of a doctor, and was in- 
oculated with the virus, dying in 1758, a 
victim of the ignorance of the medical pro- 
fession. Then came Rev. Samuel Davies, 
of Virginia, @tat 35, who, with the same 
rash ignorance of what made for bodily 
health, applied himself too vigorously to study 
—burned too much midnight oil—or tallow 
candles—weakened his system, and “ perished 
of a cold” in 1761. The presidency of Prince- 


* The College Book, p. 9. 
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ton began to be looked upon as “ exceeding dan- 
gerous.” Dr. Finley followed, only to die in 
1766. It is not singular that many a rever- 
end and learned gentleman shook in his shoes 
at the mention of his name for president 
of the College, and that many refused the 
honor. 

Raising funds for a college is the hard- 
est and most disappointing task of all the du- 
ties of a president. Several times in previous 
years the college resorted to what now would 
be considered a highly immoral method of rais- 
ing money. In those ‘days lotteries were the 
universal method of raising funds. In 1750, 
at Philadelphia, a drawing was held which 
netted the college about 1500 pounds. The 
“scheme ”’ advertised in the Pennsylvania Jour- 
nal advised “that such adventurers as shall 
choose to be present may see the tickets put into 
the boxes. We hope that those who wish well 
to the education of the rising generation will 
encourage the design, which is to furnish the 
youth with all useful learning, and at the same 
time to instil into their minds the principles of 


* Further lotteries were 


morality and Piety.” 
held from time to time, and the last, held in 
1763, netted about 3000 pounds. 

In 1768 John Witherspoon, a Scotch pre- 
decessor of Dr. McCosh, a sturdy Presbyterian 
divine, living in Glasgow, was called to the 
presidency. Theology being then the only study 
worth pursuing, Dr. Witherspoon’s reputation 
was worldwide by reason of his “* Essay on 
Justification.” 

Dr. Witherspoon fortunately was not des- 
tined to a speedy death. He lived till 1794, 


* Princeton Sketches, p. 5. 
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and was the war president of Princeton during 
the Revolution. 

Coming as he did from Scotland in the 
troublous times of prerevolutionary days he 
at first, most naturally, recommended to the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia * “ to 
avow their allegiance to the British Crown.” 
The year 1775 wrought great changes of opin- 
ion. ‘* We were,” said Dr. Witherspoon in a 
speech in Congress on the conference proposed 
by Lord Howe, “we were contending for the 
restoration of certain privileges under the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and we were pray- 
ing for a reunion with her. But in the begin- 
ning of July (1776), with the universal appro- 
bation of all the States now united, we re- 
nounced this connection and declared ourselves 
free and independent.” + 

Following shortly after the speech came the 
famous sermon which may stand as an author- 
ity to preachers for all time that when the ne- 
cessity is urgent, ministers of the gospel should 
not hesitate to proclaim from the pulpit the 
principles to be followed by the government. 

“You are all witnesses,” said Dr. Wither- 
spoon, ‘‘that this is the first time of my intro- 
ducing any political subject into the pulpit. 
At this season, however, it is not only lawful 
pat necessary, and I am willing to embrace 
the opportunity of declaring my opinion with- 
out any hesitation, that the cause in which 
America is in arms is the cause of justice, of 
liberty, and of human nature. So far as we 
have hitherto proceeded, I am satisfied that the 
confederacy of the colonies has not been the 


® History of the College of New Jersey, p. 391, 
+ Tbdid., p. 391, 
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effect of pride, resentment, or sedition, but of 
a deep and general conviction that our civil and 
religious liberties, and consequently in a great 
measure the temporal and eternal happiness of 
us and our posterity, depend on the issue.” 

The times were portentous—the man rose to 
the occasion to meet them. He was called “ : 
traitor and a rebel” in Glasgow because of this 
sermon, and when later on Ba\returned to his 
native land to procure funds to restore the 
shattered condition of the college (literally 
shattered by American cannon-balls) he was 
met with a rebuff. The failure of his mission 
had the result—often called a happy one—of 
making it dependent entirely, thereafter, upon 
the patriotic support of friends at home, in 
America. 

“It would require a large number of vol- 
umes,” says Mr. Wallace,* “to record the deeds 
of the Princeton men during the war. Two of 
her graduates and three of her officers signed 
the immortal Declaration. Nine of the fifteen 
college graduates in the Constitutional conven- 
tion owed allegiance to Nassau Hall, and even 
a catalogue of her sons who brought honor to 
her name. in field and forum would become 
tedious.” 

Even the college campus, the college build- 
ings, the homes of the president and tutors, be- 
came the scenes of camp and battle. 

During the war the college was maintained, 
although three commencements were “ omitted.” 


The few students who remained to pursue their 


studies were given degrees at meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. President John Wither- 
spoon was wholly engrossed with public and 


* Princeton Sketches, p. 38. 
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patriotic duties. Most of the students were 
actual soldiers. The tide of war swept to and 
fro across the very campus. Patriotism and 
the country’s honor were burned and shot and 
thrust into the very marrow of the student 
life. 

In 1777 the Hessians were quartered in the 
college and its church. Recitation-rooms were 
turned into stables, the benches used for fire- 
wood. January 3d the Hessians set out for 
Trenton to join Cornwallis. Washington, 
leaving his camp-fires burning to deceive the 
enemy (the only recorded occasion of the fa- 
ther of his country having lied), outflanked the 
British, and made an attack at Princeton. 
Mercer met the Hessians at Stony Brook, and 
they retreated back to Nassau Hall. Wash- 
ington, pressing from the other side, drove 
them through the present seminary grounds. 
Then they ensconced themselves in the old 
stone building, and barricaded the windows 
and doors. An American cannon-ball enter- 
ing the chapel window, crashed into a portrait 
of George the Second, and removed his majesty’s 
head.* The Hessians retreated, Washington 
repaired to Morristown for the winter, and 
Nassau Hall was turned into a hospital for 
the sick and wounded. The old cannon, the 
“totem ” of the college, buried muzzle down- 
ward in the campus, remains a monument of 
that eventful battle. 

In 1783 the Continental Congress, driven 
from Philadelphia, held its sessions in Nassau 
Hall, and adjourned to attend commencement. 
What a famous commencement it was, with 
Washington and his generals, the whole of 


* Princeton Sketches, p. 4. 
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Congress, the ministers of France and Holland, 
the heart and brain of the new republic! Ash- 
bel Green, afterward president, was valedic- 
torian; he praised the father of his country 
with such eloquence that the latter blushed, 
and begged the honor of presenting the treas- 
urer of the college with fifty guineas. His por- 
trait, by Peale, was purchased with this gift, and 
it hangs now in the frame where, in the excite- 
ment of the battle of Princeton, George II. lost 
his head.* “Itis not strange,” writes Mr. Wal- 
lace, “‘ that with such an atmosphere and such 
traditions, Princeton men have learned to con- 
sider the claims of their country, and have for 
a century and a half distinguished themselves 
in her service.” 

From the inspiring administration of that 
splendid Scot, John Witherspoon, we may pass 
over the uneventful administrations of Smith, 
Green, Carnahan, to that of the next war 
president, John MacLean. At the beginning of 
the war the college was composed largely of 
Southern students; atleast two-fifths were from 
below Mason and Dixon’s line. These stu- 
dents were hazed, “ pumped,” and finally forced 
to leave Princeton in a body. The National 
flag which had been run up on “Old North” 
was taken down by the president with a view 
to quieting the hostilities between the students. 
The Northerners, however, would not submit to 
this, and the flag was again hoisted, and there- 
upon a heavy gale bent the pole so that for the 
four years it pointed to the north, an omen of 
victory. That old hall could not have it other- 
wise! Its eloquent history, its future, only 
pointed one way. Princeton contributed its 





* Princeton Sketches, p. 49. 
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quota to the war, and by its alumni carried out 
on the bloody fields of Virginia the old watch- 
words of * God and Country’ which had borne 
it through the Revolution. 

With the advent of President MeCosh, in 
1868, began Princeton's * New Era.” In thirty 
years under Presidents McCosh and Patton she 
has leaped to the foremost rank as one of the 
four great American universities. 

In his closing address President McCosh 
said: “ I think it is proper to state that I meant 
all along that these new and varied studies 
with their groupings and combinations should 
lead to the formation of a studium general 
which was supposed in the Middle Ages to con- 
stitute a university. . . . The college has 
been brought to the very borders, and I leave 
it to another to carry it over into the land of 
promise."" The college as yet has no faculty 
of medicine or law, but in the best sense of the 
word “judged either by the number of her 
faculties, the extent of her courses, the freedom 
of choice offered to students, or (the German 
idea) the cultivation of original research by a 
picked body of specialists, Princeton is cer- 
tainly a university in the strictest sense, if 
there is one in this country.” * 

Under President Patton, a man of great 
ability and of extraordinary oratorical gifts, 
the college has progressed steadily in wealth 
and prosperity. It has had since the days of 
MacLean what has been termed a “ healthy 
evolution.” The requirements of the entrance 
examinations have been raised year by year; 
the curriculum has been steadily extended under 


the elective system; the juniors and seniors 


® Princeton Sketches, p. 130. 
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are permitted to do extended individual 
work. Within a few years the corporate title 
has been changed from college to university, 
and President Patton will doubtless yet live to 
see fulfilled what the venerable Dr. McCosh 
hoped for, a complete university, ‘‘ where any 
man may study and learn anything.” At 
present there are over fifty professors, twenty- 
nine instructors, and eleven assistants and 
officers at Princeton. There are twelve fellow- 
ships ; some open to graduates of Princeton ; 
others, as part of the broader university work, 
open to all candidates. These yield from five 
to six hundred dollars a year, and enable their 
holders to devote their entire time to research.* 

To conclude this hasty sketch of Princeton 

-a glance merely over her history, which is 
recalled by her 150th anniversary—the words 
of Professor Sloane seem to us fitting and 
true. ‘On the whole,” he says, “ Princeton- 
ians pride themselves on their contributions to 
public life of men of action. There has al- 
ways been something in political Calvinism 
favorable to state-founding on lines of liberty 
and authority duly blended, and to administra- 
tive and public life according to the American 
type.” + 

This is the legacy of Princeton: She keeps 
democracy sacredly alive. A stranger cannot 
walk about her beautiful campus without seeing 
peculiar evidences of her equality and fraternity. 
There seem tobe no cliques. The college 
loyalty is ever present. The true Christian 
spirit prevails. M. de Coubertin, who visited 
Princeton in 1889, said, “I saw that these 


* Four Am. Universities, p. 112. 
+ Idid., p. 114. 
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(students) were true Americans, the backbone 
of the nation, the hope of the future ; that in 
them repose traditions already venerable—the 
ancient sense, the moral vigor; that, finally, in 
them the present was closely linked to the past, 
and perpetuated.” * But not only in herself, 
but in her children— Brown, Union, Hamilton, 
Washington, Hampden Sidney, Cumberland, 
and a host of other colleges—Princeton teaches 
true democratic Americanism, “ Full oppor- 
tunity for each and liberty to enjoy.” “Ina 
land,” says Professor Sloane, “‘ where the con- 
ditions of our over-grown, self-conceited, and 
boisterous youth prevail, as they do in ours, 
there are but two barriers to a relapse into 
barbarism—morality and intelligence,” and 
noble old Princeton, at this time of conceited 
“ boy orators’’ and anarchism, will not fail to 
offer her Rock of American Patriotism—firm- 
ly set in the soil these 150 years—to with- 
stand the tempestuous communistic onslaught. 


* Princeton Sketches, p. 200. 
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A SEA SPHINX. 
[Cape Ann. ] 

Silent she looks out on the desert sea 

Where the white caravans go creeping by,— 

Star-led across a waste of starless sky,— 
The merchant Arabs of the ocean free ! 
Inscrutable her stony features be ; 

Her granite lips inflexible defy 

All questioners ; and in each hollow eye 


Hovers a shadow and a mystery. 


Old Ocean’s secret centuries ago 
She learned from the innumerable lips 
That sang unconscious of a listener. 
Henceforth, forever, it is hers to know 
The predetermined destinies of ships, 
The joy or doom of every voyager ! 


FRANK DempsTER SHERMAN. 





Democracy and Socialism. 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM: 


An Illustration of the Universal Assumption. 


When the Populists took possession of the 
machinery of the Democratic party at Chicago, 
and nominated Bryan, every one who was in- 
terested in preserving the integrity of the Na- 
tion woke up to the fact that the time had 
come when it was necessary to put into shape, 


and teach people generally, some elementary 


lessons about money—what it is, what it ac- 
complishes, and what happens when the cur- 
rency of a country is discredited or debased. 
Never has there been such a campaign of edu- 
cation as this that is now drawing to a close. 
It is not too much to say that ideas which a 
year ago were hazy, even in the minds of capa- 
ble business men, are now clear to men who 
rely upon daily wages for a living. 

So far as the financial question is concerned 
the proposition to reintroduce to-lay the free 
coinage of silver has been threshed out on a 
logical basis, in a way that leavés nothing to 
be desired, and no one who can read has es- 
caped an appeal to his intelligence. The ca 
pacity of the people of the United States to 
grasp pure reasoning upon an intricate matter, 
with arguments drawn from historical and sci- 
entific sources, a matter, too, in which their 
personal interests are involved, will be put to 
the test this autumn. 

Financial and economic questions of this kind 
are among the most difficult with which hu- 
man beings, as members of a social organiza- 
tion, have to deal. ‘ Had the propositions of 
Euclid,” says Nitti, “ affected economic inter- 
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ests, they would not now rank among the defi- 
nite conquests of science, but would still appear 
doubtful hypotheses of arduous solution.” * 

Yet Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in an account 
of the feeling among the ranchmen of North 
Dakota, tells us that he was surprised to find 
‘how thoroughly they understood the financial 
question, and how sound they were on the is- 
sues of the present campaign.” ¢ He goes 
further than this even, and says: 


I have found many men out there who were inclined 
to go for silver on their understanding of the situation, 
and their comprehension of the merits of the great na- 
tional debate. But these men, though they think they 
themselves might be benefited sectionally by repudia- 
tion, are repelled by the charge of dishonor that is 
brought against such an act. * 


If this feeling is in any way general among 
those who see a benefit in free silver, and if the 
silver question were alone involved, its defeat 
would be great indeed, for certain notions have 
been made so clear during the last six months 
that many men, who formerly believed in it, 
have begun to suspect that out of some quarter 
it would work them an injury. The silver 
orators have not failed to notice this change, 
and they have begun to fall back upon what to 
some people has seemed the real issue of the 
time—namely, whether this country is to re- 
main a republic or is to become a field for 
socialistic experimentation. 

Among the points that have been made en- 
tirely clear is the fact that the phrase “ gold 
standard’ means merely the least variable 
standard that can conveniently be devised. The 


* Population and the Social System, p. v. 
t Evening Post, September 12, 1896. 
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word “ gold ’’ has lost much of the menace with 
which ignorance had endowed it. Many of the 
seemingly mysterious characteristics of money 
have been cleverly explained in a popular way, 
and the mystery has disappeared. By in- 
numerable absurd and entirely legitimate sug- 
gestions, proposing the unlimited coinage of 
pig-iron, copper, hides, shells, paper, and other 
substances that have or have not been used as 
money in times past, the relation between gold 
and silver at the present time has been graph 
ically represented. It is understood that ou 
present silver dollars are paper money, and 
remain at par with gold, even though they are 
not redeemable in gold at the Treasury, only 
because they are not numerous enough to cast 
adoubt on the credit of the government or 
its ability and intention to preserve the gold 
standard in the payment of all its obligations. 
Gresham's law has become a household word. 
It is understood that the largest class of 
creditors in the country is made up of de- 
positors in savings banks, beneficiaries of life 
insurance, and wage-earners, a week or a month 
ahead of their pay in work. The historical fact 


that with a discredited currency prices must 


rise at once, while wages follow only slowly 
after, has begun to sink into the mind of the 
workingman. He begins to see too that, even 
though wages were to rise concomitantly and in 
proportion to the rise in prices, nothing would 
be gained over the present state of affairs. 
Every act of the government in relation to 
eginage has been discussed, and its effect ex- 
amined and explained. The “ crime of 1873” 
has been exploded. Hundreds of practical 
problems have been invented to illustrate what 
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would be the position of the banker, the de- 
positor, the mortgagee, the mortgagor, the 
buyer at retail, the retail dealer, the wholesale 
merchant, the manufacturer, the importer, the 
pensioner, the wage-earner, and the owner of 
silver mines, were the free coinage of silver to 
be reintroduced to-day; and while the mathe- 
matical accuracy of these problems cannot al- 
ways be guaranteed, the main fact has become 


clear that a return to the free coinage of sil- 


ver would involve national disgrace, and that 
there would be such a general destruction of 
confidence and credit that beyond a mere hand- 
to-mouth supplying of the necessities of life, no 
business would for a long time be done. 

The very noticeable diminution in the space 
given by Bryan and his speakers in their recent 
orations to the financial aspects of the Chicago 
platform shows that they feel they are speaking 
to men who have got past being taken in by 
the skill of the conjurer. They no longer ex- 
pect really to deceive their public by the 
trick of cutting adollar in two* on the platform 
and producing it entire from the pocket of a 
workman in the audience. They have begun to 
appeal to their real constituents, the dissatis- 
fied members of the community, and they have 
begun to direct their efforts to stirring up 
the slumbering feeling of antagonism between 
labor and capital ; between the employer and 
the employed. 

By Labor Day, Mr. Bryan was asking ‘ the 
common people ” to assert their rights in spite 
of their employers. By the time of his speech 
at Leavenworth he was asking “ humble 


* On September 14 silver bullion fell to 65 cents an ounce. At that 
price the bullion in a silver dollar is worth 50 cents in gold. 
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citizens " to “ redress their wrongs.”’ It is but 
a step now to the inciting of down-trodden 
masses to take vengeance on their oppressors. 

It is fortunate for the cause of Democracy 
that the leaders of the Populists in this country 
are not sufficiently capable to make the best of 
their position. They have elected to strike 
first at the gold standard, but not one of them 
has made so forcible an argument as that put 
together by Mr. Brooks Adams in the closing 
chapter of his recent book, The Law of Civil- 
ization and Decay. In their first bid for fed- 
eral power they have blundered, in the same 
way that they blundered in the Chicago insur- 
rection, though on a larger scale. By these 
blunders the main cause is always set back, if 
not irreparably damaged. This the better in- 
tellects of the cause sadly acknowledge. 

The Dissatisfied caught a Tartar when they 
attacked the gold standard, and they have been 
thoroughly beaten in argument. They have 
lost many votes which by befogging the issue 
they had hoped to gain. They will, however, 
keep the votes of those who look at the Socialistic 
aspects of the situation and to whom the finan- 
cial aspects are merely a side issue. Many a 
man who suspects the claims made for free sil- 
ver will vote for the ticket because it repre- 
sents Populism, Socialism,and discontent in gen- 
eral. It cannot be said that too much attention 
has been given to the financial side of the 
campaign, but the Socialistic side has, I think, 
been underestimated. For this reason the 
elections in Vermont and Maine are not safe in- 
dications of what will happen in the South and 
West. To a certain extent the issue has been 


successfully befogged. 
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The young men of this country have not 
hitherto been called upon to consider seriously 
the question of Socialism as a practical element 
in our politics, but the time has come when 
they will have to do it. In the Forum of 
September the Hon. Andrew D. White, for- 
merly president of Cornell University, refer- 
ring to the Chicago platform says : 

The crisis is indeed a great one. These questions 
now presented are more serious than any since 1861 ; 
perhaps, in some respects, more serious even than those. 

But while the questions at present involved are 
of vast import, those looming up just beyond are infi- 
nitely greater. For those concern the continuance of 
the Republic.* 

Now, what is meant by this suggestion that 
the continuance of the Republic is in danger ? 
My answer to this question is that, while it 
is not possible, to-day, to identify the various 
disorganized sets of dissatisfied individuals who 
go to make up the followers of Bryan in all 
parts of the country and particularly in the 
West and South, with the adherents of Social- 
ism as formulated by its best thinkers, yet the 
tendencies manifested by these people are pre- 
cisely those which the leaders of Socialism re- 
joice to see, and that little besides competent 
leadership in lacking to turn this unorganized 
multitude into a strong Socialist party. 

There can be no doubt but that this country 
seems to offer Socialism a better field for its 
preliminary experiments than any of the coun- 
tries of Europe. We, at all events, have put 
the government into the hands of the people, to 


* Cf. Bacneton or Arts, September, 1896, Editorial Notes, p. 390 
““ What has now happened (at Chicago] makes the coming campaign 
the most important political crisis that has occurred in this country 
since the war. . . . Noone can be much blamed for seeing in the 
present situation the beginning of the great fight between Socialism 
and Democracy .""—Eds. B. or A 
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manage as they see fit. True, we have selected 
a democratic form of government; but if a suf- 
ficient number of the people can be found who 
prefer some other form, what is to prevent their 
inaugurating it? If we examine the make-up 
of the people itself, we find not only a legit- 
imate proportion of ill-to-do such as exists in 
any modern state, but in addition we find the 
ill-conditioned and consequently the dissatisfied 
of the European nations as well. It is to the 
poverty-stricken foreigner and to his disciples 
and champions that we owe our introduction to 
Socialism. How widely his influence has 
spread time alone can show, but what he counts 
for himself is shown by the census. 

In counting the cost of the foreigner, in addition to 
what he kills, burns, and destroys, it may be well to 
mention the charge we are put to in maintaining his 
paupers, a service which we have now performed for 
him for many years, with great generosity, in our alms- 
houses. Census Bulletin No. 90 has it in a nutshell 
“The foreign population of this country contributes 
directly or indirectly, in the persons of foreign-born or 
of their immediate descendants, very nearly three- 
fifths of all the paupers supported in alrhshouses.”’ * 

Add to these factors perfect freedom of 
speech (a doubtful aid to discontent, as it has 
proved), and what better opportunity could 
Socialism find elsewhere in the world to-day ? 

As I have said, we have not yet taken So- 
cialism seriously. When we begin to take it 
so, there will undoubtedly be found in this 
country, as there are in Europe, young men 
who will feel impelled to follow it. These will 
not necessarily be men who are carried away 
simply by youthful enthusiasm over something 


that to them is new; they are much more 


Bidney G. Fisher, Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 49, No. 5 
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likely to be men who wish above all things to 
be absolutely untrammeled in their judgment, 
and who desire to follow their convictions, 
entirely free from the restraints of custom, tra- 
dition, and that enormously persuasive argu- 
ment—existing institutions. Such men will 
undoubtedly find much in our present social 
system with which they cannot be satisfied. As 
time goes on, and theyare forced to take sides, 
some of them may be expected to revolt 
against the inequalities produced by contract, 
very much as their forefathers revolted against 
the inequalities of status, and some will decide 
that through Socialism lies the road to the re- 
moval of those evils. 

When these men take their stand they will 
not take it on any low grounds, but they will 
appeal to the highest available sanction in sup- 
port of their views. They will tell us, as for- 
eign Socialists tell us now, that measured by 
the standard of their philanthropic ethics, a 
standard which we are not sufficiently sensitive 
to appreciate, individualism appears as an- 
archy, private wealth as robbery, and wage- 
contracts between man and man as a tyranny 
worse than the slavery of the past. 

It behooves us, then, who do not propose 
to yield to these reformers, in philosophy, 
conscientiousness, or patriotism, to formulate, 


as early as possible, the grounds on which we 


intend to oppose them ; and in order to do this, 
we shall have to protect our opposition with the 
highest sanction that can be called into requi- 
sition, for we may be sure, as I have said, that 
they will not be satisfied with any lesser warrant. 

When a wmoralist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wished to make good his behests, the 
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task before him was to show that his views 
represented the will of God. To-day the task 
of the moral philosopher, the political econo- 
mist, and even of the divine, is to show that 
his views coincide with the good of the human 
race. Mill and Spencer, Huxley, Marx, 
Henry George, and all their followers, critics 
and opponents, however widely they may dif- 
fer on other points, agree in this: that they 
appeal for sanction of their theories to this 
criterion of good. They recognize that it 
would be fatal to their chances of getting a 
hearing even, were they to base their ethics 
and their advice to mankind on any narrower 
or less comprehensive grounds. 

We find consequently that such phrases for 
example as “social welfare at large,”’* “ in- 
terests of the race,”’} “ progress of the race,’’} 
“ the true interests of men” (i.¢., all men), || and 
the like, occur in the conclusion of every ar- 
gument, and where in general discussions 
they are not expressed they are understood. 
If, however, we take the commonest of these 
phrases, which is at the same time the broad- 
est—namely, ‘‘ the interests of the race ’—and 
consider for a moment how much is compre- 
hended in it, we shall find that it includes a 
multitude of interests, and classes of interests, 
any one of which is large enough to be referred 
to by the phrase itself, without exciting a sus- 
picion of partiality. 

For the human race, as it stands to-day, con- 
sists of all existing individuals in the world, 
and these, for the purposes of moral philoso- 

* Herbert Spencer: Data of Ethics, p. 253. 
t Kidd's Social Evolution, p. 291 et passim. 


t Huxley: Evolution and Ethics, p. 3. 
§ Henry George: Protection or Free Trade, p. 33 
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phers, fall into classes, each of which has man- 
aged to excite special sympathy in the minds 
of some thinkers, who thereupon become the 
champions of that class and who in all good 
faith make its interests synonymous with the 
interests of the race at large—dub it “ the race,” 
and argue accordingly. 

One assumption, extremely common, par- 
ticularly among English and American writers, 


is that the so-called Anglo-Saxon peoples rep- 


resent the human race. Such an assumption 
is, of course, entirely unwarrantable from any 
philosophical standpoint. It is inspired by a 
worthy feeling, which is a kind of enlarged 
patriotism, but which is not philosophy. The 
same may be said of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
identification of the human race with what he 
calls. Western Civilization,* an identification 
which might afford an excellent basis for an 
armed federation of Europe and America 
against the Mongolians, but one which is wholly 
inadequate as the basis of a theory of ethics. 
Less reprehensible, from a_ philosophical 
standpoint, because less concrete, is the favorit- 
ism of those who take as their protégés certain 
undefined classes based on character or social 
condition. Huxley, who advocates a horticul- 
tural theory of social existence, sympathizes 
with the industrious and intelligent. These 
are the fruit of the garden; certain others are 
“weeds and slugs and birds and trespassers,” 
and they are to be treated as such.t+ Profes- 
sor Sumner sympathizes with “‘ the forgotten 
man,’$ and considers him worth preserving as 
the uncomplaining and industrious citizen who 


* Social Evolution. Preface 
t Evolution and Ethics, p. 23. 
+ What Social Classes Owe to Each Other 
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supports the thriftless with rather more senti- 
mental generosity than he should. Spencer 
sympathizes with the “especially high,” whose 
traits “‘ may be expected eventually to charac- 
terize all.”* Henry George excludes from his 
sympathy the owner of real estate and the slave- 
holder.t Marx strikes out the owners of any 
kind of property.t The churches divide man- 
kind into moral and immoral; and while they 
labor to reform the latter, they do not hesitate to 
assume that the “ meek shall inherit the earth.” 

Finally, I do not say lastly, for the list is 
simply exemplary, we find those who appear to 
have but little sympathy with any existing in- 
dividuals, but who take under their protection 
the interests of posterity. To them the human 
race is represented by “ generations yet un- 


_ 


born.’’§ 

I think it may safely be said that when any 
of these writers speaks of the “* human race ” 
what he really has in mind is that particular 
section of the race which for some reason or 
other has succeeded in arousing his sympathy, 
and whose interests he has comé to consider 
paramount and synonymous with the interests 
of the race. 

Now, if there be such a thing as the philo- 
sophical discussion of the interests of humanity 
at large, it would seem as though the distinguish- 
ing feature of that discussion, the feature which 
should save it from becoming local and political 
or favoritistic, would be absolute impartiality. 

® Data of Ethics, p. 256. Mr. Spencer has abandoned the expecta 
tion, but not thepraterence. Synthetic Philosophy, Part V (Negative 


t Protection and Free Trade, p. 349 

t** The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated."" Capital, Eng. tr., Vol. Il, p 789 

§ In some of his phases Mr. Kidd comes very near affording 4 
typical example of this class. 
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In all concrete cases partiality must be recog- 
nized as a good and efficient source of energy 
for action, but in the endeavor to arrive at gen- 
eral principles on philosophical grounds, parti- 
ality is worse than merely out of place ; it fatal- 
ly vitiates the philosophical nature of the in- 
quiry. There are no philosophical grounds for 
preferring Anglo-Saxon dominion of the earth 
to Russian or Chinese dominion ; indeed, for 
aught we know to the contrary, some people that 
have been slow to come to its full growth, may 
even now be preparing to supersede us, as we 
superseded Rome, and that too with equally ad- 
vantageous results. If we are really intent 
upon the interests of the human race, and not on 
the interests of some particular part of it, we 
shall recognize this fact and give it a place in 
our philosophy. The true philosopher will sit 
at the North Pole of events and watch the con- 
test unmoved—understanding that the best man 
will win. 

Yet the philosopher has a place, and if asked 
for advice he ean give advice which shall be im- 
partial, philosophical, and sound. | He can say, 
for example, to a host of clamorous reformers, 
each of whom has a plan for the amelioration of 
the human race: Gentlemen, I have studied 
your suggestions, and in reply I would say that 
neither you nor I nor any one knows what is for 
the best interests of the human race, in any gen- 
eral sense of that expression. More particularly 
are we ignorant, if, in the expression, we include 
the interests of “generations yet unborn.” Hap- 
pily, we can make no irrevocable laws, nor can 
we institute any unchangeable customs. Could 
we do so, the kindest action we could take would 


be to refrain from using our power, for, with the 
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best intentions in the world, we should be cer- 
tain to mar, rather than to make. We should 
act on conditions that now exist, to meet condi- 
tions that are sure to be different. If there is 
any solidity in these views, and I am convinced 
that there is, it follows that all references to the 
“interests of the human race” in the works of 
sociologists, philanthropists, and moral philoso- 
phers are instances of unconscious special 
pleading, born of a desire to weave into the 
briefs they have made for their particular cli- 
ents, the highest sanction they can discover, 
and this sanction, when analyzed, turns out to 
be merely a collection of meaningless words and 
phrases. 

What, then, is the moral philosopher to do ’ 
That convenient formula—* the best interests 
of the race’’—is taken away from him, and is 
shown to represent something that neither he 
nor any one else can determine. He can at all 
events look the facts in the face and tell the 
truth about them, and if he finds that he can- 
not give any satisfactory practical rules fo: 
conduct, when he takes the interests of the 
human race as his objective point, he will find 
that he can give good, practical advice if he 
drops those interests as his criterion of good 
conduct, and leaving them to take care of 
themselves, as happily he needs must, turns his 
attention to the preservation of interests that 
come within the range of human ken. 

The question now arises whether in doing 
this he ceases to be a philosopher and becomes 
an attorney. In a sense he does, but he differs 
in this from other attorneys—that all men are 
his clients, and that he gives the same advice 
to all. To each interest or set of interests, apart 
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from those which represent the violation of such 
simple rules of conduct as experience has shown 
to be necessary for the maintenance of society,* 
he will say: “For aught I know you may be the 
coming man; by all means make your fight.” 
He will say this to the Gaul as against the 
Roman, and to the Oriental as against the 
Anglo-Saxon. He will say it to the Socialist 
against the Democrat, and to the Democrat 
against the Socialist. The only way in which 
he can be loyal to the human race is to say 
that he is unable to decide which of the two 
represents it. In this way he may save his 
cherished title of philosopher; and this is the 
only way in which he can save it. 

If he wishes to give more definite advice 
applicable to still narrower spheres of activity 

he will not in his capacity of philosophical 
monitor, condemn any energetic human ex- 
periment. He will not counsel any one to 
assume that any one else is better than he. He 
will not advise the minnow to offer itself to 
the trout on the ground that the latter is the 
finer fish. He will say to each: “It is a 
matter of opinion which of you two is the 
better. My advice to each of you is to assume 
that your preservation is more important than 
that of the other.”” To races and states he 
will say the same thing, and to organizations 
having theories to propagate and to families 
and to individuals, his advice will be the same. 
He will formulate and advise men and parties 
to follow the universal assumption of superi- 
ority as being the assumption on which the 
world has always run, on which it runs now, 


* Any one who sees fit may challenge this exception as an instance 
of partiality in favor of social existence. 
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and on which it always must run, because it is 
the only safe, uniform, reliable, and just as- 
sumption that can be made. 

In giving this advice he will come very near 
teaching in practice that very curious thing 
which theologians have called divine justice, 
and which they have been totally unable to 


explain or understand. Possibly divine jus- 
} ] 


tice may be defined as absolute and utter- 
ly unprejudiced impartiality —impartiality that 
makes no arbitrary choice between a man and 
a microbe, but leaves them to fight out the 
right to exist, between themselves. 

He will not advise one man to resign an ad 
vantage of status or contract in favor of another. 
He will accept as good ethics the actual beha 
vior of a large part of mankind who are en- 
gaged in competition of labor and commerce. 
In a word he will recognize that in continual 
activity, manifested in the continual making of 
new experiments both in the science of creat- 
ing wealth and in the art of living, lies th 
only hope of progress, and that in order to in- 
sure progress in advantageous directions, these 
experiments must win their way on their own 
merits against conservative opposition, so that 
the fantastic proposals which the human mind 
is capable of making may, as often as possible, 
be killed off. He will recognize that while this 
method is not sure to lead to the evolution of 
a paradise on earth, it is certain to result in 
improvement. 

It is evident that this position recognizes the 
state of affairs as they exist in the world to-day 
and assumes the principle of antagonism based 
on the universal assumption of superiority. It 
is evident, for example, that all the reforms 
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and systems of reform that are presented for 
trial cannot prevail together, for many of them 
are mutually exclusive. Even if one comes to 
the front which has for its very principle the 
theory that the whole system of antagonism 
must cease, that fact does not make it any the 
less one of a number bidding for acceptance, 
assuming superiority, and struggling for exist- 
ence. It must take its place and make its fight. 
Its champions are not philosophers, they are 
evangelists of a particular social creed of their 
own—no more, no less. 

The Socialists make their appeal on behalf 
of those who are chronically worsted under the 
system of individual competition, and they 
draw a heart-rending picture of the misery that 
exists in the world, some features of which are 
undoubtedly true to life. No one can blame 
those who are in this situation, and those who 
sympathize with them, from making or trying 
to make a concerted effort to put an end to this 
struggle if they possibly can, even though it 
should be at the cost of overturning the whole 
social fabric as it now stands. From a philo- 
sophical standpoint there is nothing sacred about 
land, nor about property, nor even about the 
lives of any given set of men. These are all 
practical details in some particular form of social 
existence. The question is not at all whether 
what these or those wish is legal or illegal, for 
that is manifestly a question of local juris- 
prudence. Here each desires to make his 
wishes law. 


It is evident therefore that it is not possible 
to be at one and the same time a philosopher 
and a reformer. Having deposed our adver- 
saries we must ourselves step down from the 
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philosophical chair, and, taking our own ad- 
vice, apply the universal assumption of superi- 
ority to ourselves and our own wishes. 

For all that any one can show to the con- 
trary, we are not obliged to give any reasons 
for the stand we take. We are at perfect lib- 
erty, if we see fit, to rest on the logically irre- 
futable assumption that we are the best that 
the world affords, and that we intend to pre- 
serve ourselves, our interests, and our institu- 
tions against all comers, from without or from 
within. Who shall say that a Frenchman is 
better than a German, yet France does not have 
to give reasons for repelling a German invasion— 
she repels it because she is France. But France 
is nothing more than an aggregate of individuals 
who, for various reasons, think and feel more 
or less alike, and whose interests are more or 
less common. So, too, those who believe in 
free competition and individual freedom, are 
an aggregate of individuals who prefer that 
system. Their preference is a sufficient war- 
rant for fighting to maintain it. Since, how- 
ever, we do not desire to appear: unreasonable 
or hard-hearted, and wish above all things to be 
let alone to work out the experiment of democ- 
racy to its legitimate conclusion, without inter- 
ference from those who wish to try another 
kind of sociological experiment, we shall be 
happy to state the grounds on which we intend 
to uphold our present system, in the hope 
that our arguments may avert or postpone the 
bloodshed we are willing to face, in case of ne- 
cessity. 


The essence of democracy lies in the theory 
of leaving to all members of society as much indi- 
vidual liberty as is consistent with good order. 
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We recognize the principle of free competition, 
and undertake to regulate it by certain rules 
or laws within which all activity is allowable. 
We admit that under our system, dishonesty is 
in a measure stimulated, but we believe it can 
be restrained. We admit that suffering arises, 
by reason of individual failures, but we think 
it ean be reduced. 

Our arguments in favor of our system are of 
two kinds: First, the formal or perfunctory 
arguments, which are, that free competition seems 
best for any given community, because it brings 
out the energy and ingenuity of the individual 
by holding out the promise of indefinite re- 
wards for industry, self-denial, and intelligence, 
and because it is theoretically in keeping with 
what, so far as we can see, are the ways of 
nature in all branches of organic life. Second, 
our actual and true argument, which is that this 
individual liberty is the feature in human life 
about which we care most. It is the one factor 
which most of all, so far as we are concerned, 
makes life worth living. To preserve it we are 
willing to take the risk of failure in ourselves, 
and to witness suffering on the part of others— 
preferring to make progress by improving on 
our present system, rather than by adopting any 
other in which this freedom would have to be 
resigned. 

Socialism, on the other hand, looks at this 
whole state of affairs as crude and unintelligent. 
It considers that life conducted upon such a 
scrabbling basis is unworthy of the intelligence 
and ingenuity of mankind. It contemplates the 
distress of the very poor, and says that it is un- 
necessary; it contemplates the luxury of the rich, 
and says that this too is unnecessary and un- 
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worthy of any consideration or respect. Not 
only this, it holds that the possibility of the ex- 
istence of such wealth represents an inherent 
injustice and an evil but illconcealed by the 
prestige of custom and traditional law. It gives 
little weight and no respect to the passion of 
pecuniary ambition in men. It conceives that 
if men were cut off from the power of devoting 
themselves to the accumulation of wealth they 
would devote themselves to other ends. It 
seeks to abolish the possibility of gaining respect 
by the mere possession of wealth and its accom 
panying power, and proposes to all men what now 
appeals to but few—the possibility of becoming 
honorable and distinguished only by superiority 
in virtue and excellence in humane and intelli- 
gent callings. It emphasizes the fact that, 
while we have to a great extent abolished the 
tyranny of brute force of body, we are still 
under the tyranny of brute force of mind, or 
of such mind as devotes itself to the acquisition 
of wealth and the power which wealth can give. 

It will be of great advantage to Socialism 


that its main idea is so simple. «That idea is 


nothing more nor less than the turning over to 
the state of every enterprise that is now con- 
ducted by individual capital or labor. What 
the socialist state will be has been worked out 
in detail by the best socialist writers. Suffice 
to say that there is to be no private property 

no commerce, no money. In a word, they ask 
us to permit ourselves to be divested of prop- 
erty, and thereafter to put ourselves at the 
disposal of a government which shall lay out 
our work, regulate our time, and fix our com- 
pensation. In exchange for our submission, 
this government will guarantee us against the 
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risk of individual failure, and the suffering 
which it entails. Just how this state is to be 
inaugurated they do not say, nor do they pre- 
tend to have elaborated the detailed practical 
working of this scheme; but they have no 
doubt but that ingenuity will be forthcoming 
to devise practical methods for its operation. 

If the Socialists would provide a set of dis- 
interested supernatural beings to administer 
the state they hope to create, we might be will- 
ing, for the sake of suffering humanity, to re- 
sign our freedon and become slaves under them, 
but when we see that what we are asked to 
do is to give up our liberty and submit our 
whole existence to be regulated by men of 
like passions with ourselves, we hesitate to 
contemplate such a step even as a last resort, 
and when we consider how far we are, as yet, 
from having exhausted the resources of democ- 
racy, we refuse altogether to consider the prop- 
osition. We perceive that the brute force of 
the individual has been successfully dealt with 
under our present scheme and we take pleasure 
in the prospect of dealing with the tyranny of 
intellect in the same way. We conclude from 
observation that much of the suffering in the 
world is caused by idleness and drunkenness, 
rather than by any natural or artificial features 
of our system. We do not sympathize indis- 
criminately with the ill-to-do, and the sacrifices 
we are willing to make on their behalf are not 
indefinitely great. Moreover, we are convinced 
that there is a margin of so-called evil in the 
world which no socialism that could ever exist 
here would be able to destroy. 

Finally, though we do not feel bound to 
bring forward the argument, we have a pro- 
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found distrust of the ability of Socialism to do 
for any one what it promises to do for all. 
While we feel certain that we should be losers, 
we have no corresponding feeling of certainty 
that any one else would permanently gain. We 
see no evidence that Socialists are qualified to 
do for all human affairs what not even the 
greatest intellects have been able to do for 
small parts of them; namely, to discard the 
forces and instincts of nature and rely solely on 
the dictates of intellect. If we are willing to 
regard Socialism as a well-meaning philan- 
thropic enterprise, partial of course and favorit- 
istic, as all philanthropic schemes must be, we 
are still forced to regard it as the enemy of a 
healthy and energetic people, we consider it a 
social state which bears the same relation to 
national life that a poorhouse bears to one’s 
home. Some day, through failure of energy, we 
may go “ over the hill” to Socialism, but so long 
as we can avoid it we decline to put ourselves 
under its stagnant and benignant tyranny. 

Having taken up our position against Social- 
ism, on grounds which we believe to be both 
philosophically and practically unassailable, we 
intend to oppose it, at every point and to all 
lengths, and we propose to inaugurate our op- 
position by making memorable in defeat the 
first semi-organized attempt to put a willing 
though muddled tool of Socialism in possession 
of the federal executive power in the United 
States. 
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LINES TO COLLEGE GRADUATES OF '96. 


« Est nobis stadium, meritis est parata.”’ 
I. 


As in the dark, disordered days when Rome 
Was girt about by fierce, barbaric hordes 
That gathered to its ruin; and the fane 

Of Themis, reared upon its haughty hills, 
Was smitten by the sword, its guardian form 
Hurled to its base, the marble face divine 
Still stern in mutilation, held with awe 

The wild iconoclasts who gazed thereon: 

So those, who lift with sacrilegious hand 
The solemn veils of learning’s honored shrines, 
Are moved unto a reverence of mind 

Nor dare to gaze too boldly on that face 
Which, thro’ the mist of immemorial years, 
Shines out as when its calm eternal smile 
Bade chaos flee before enduring dawn. 


Il. 


For him whose lips that solemn altar vow 
Would plight to wisdom, may but gain of her 
The meed and measure of the wished-for goal 
Thro’ faith’s continual service. He who goes 
With loins ungirt finds but the drink of tears; 
No leaf of fame falls from those placid brows 
On him who holds his torch with meaner hand 
Than the nude youths of old heroic games, 
Whose spirits burst to noble glow of zeal, 

As they beheld the assembled multitudes. 


ITI. 


And yet athwart the whirling drifts of dust 
Spurned by the feet of those ahead, the goal 
Seems like an outpost of the realms of age, 
Beyond the dream of youth, the stretching way, 
Veiled in the twilight of life’s faded hopes; 
The shout of victory like a dying breath; 


Against the strife of fortune, all too soon 


The courage fails; like visioned water-wells 
That rise and melt within the desert heat— 
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The heart’s young aims, or like that fragile plant 
Which Grecian maidens nursed in silver bowls 
To twine in wreaths upon a festal day, 

Which fading ere the day it bloomed, was called 
“ Adonis’ garden” as a figured name 

For too brief youth and sweet ephemeral things ! 


IV. 
Still may the heart receive the heritage 
Of those, who, standing on life’s untried verge, 
Beheld the fretting cross-tides of the world, 
Whose natures like a censer’s holy fumes 
Made consecrate the place wherein they served ; 
On whom the spiritual veil is fallen; 
From their large courage and their finer faith 
Remains the message of their garnered days: 
No life is futile that is nobly bent 
To honest ends, whose deed is of his best; 
From out the cycles of our failures grows 
The strength of better things; and whoso lives 
Unto the conscious truth within his soul, 
Needs not the breath of praise or civic wreath; 
For on his heart is wrought the word, SUCCESS 


Epwarp A. UFrFinGton VALENTINE. 





Henry James. 


HENRY JAMES. 


The ironical attitude, according to Mr. 
Henry James, is the attitude of the artist; an 
opinion which may well be startling until one 
learns that the artist is one thing and the poet 
its opposite. With irony, in his own sense, 
Mr. James is impregnated. The unusual shad- 
ings given to words, the complicated and facile 
syntax, the broken sentences in dialogue, that 
suggest a shrug, the frequent French, the ir- 
relevant parentheses, the completions that are 
so close to repetitions,—all these have the airi- 
ness of irresponsibility about them. Mr. James 
does not crash into the heart of a thought with a 
noun. He hovers about it, pricks it here, with 
delicacy, then there, so near that sometimes 
here and there seem like one point. The fine- 
ness of his distinctions, their abundance, and 
the apparent ease with which they are dropped, 
contribute much to our sense of the futility of 
the world he is describing ; partly because the 
world is so blind to all this, partly because at 
first these delicate touches seem to create a 
world all surface, a soap-bubble, as it were, in 
which familiar things are refracted into shapes 
at once fantastic and persuasive. Imagine a 
young American, crude, matter-of-fact, and 
rather bored by his crudities and literalness, 
meeting for the first time this spirit. Suppose 
him just enough irritated at and balked by the 
rigid world he knows to be ready to attack it, 
but weaponless. J2oderick Hudson falls into 
his hand. He settles back on his lounge be- 
fore he has read ten lines, with the excitement 
of feeling that he has found the needed secret 
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and that it is a long and full one. He has 
read Emerson before, and has sneered at the 
plastic arts. Before he has read a week he 
longs to see the Madonna of the Chair, be- 
cause Henry James has mixed it in with his 
universe by some flitting adjective. He longs 
to see Florence and Rome, because Christina 
and Rowland yawned and talked and influenced 
and came to nothing there. His whole thought 
takes a background that he believed foreign to 
it. There is a world that laughs at the limita- 
tions and rigidity that annoyed him—that is 
gay, intellectual, unproselyting ; that is, the 
attractive people are all this, and the Philis- 
tines are simply funny and unimportant. He 
knows now more clearly what he wants to see 
and be. He wants to see people whose divi- 
sions of the world are not hampering, and he 
wants to be an ironical and unprejudiced ob- 
server. His Emerson goes onto the shelf, 
marked abstract and provincial. Instead he 
buys photographs of Italian paintings, studies 
atlases, plans a trip to Europe, and reads 
Mérimée and Turgenieff. 

For Mr. James is not all the fascinating and 
cultivated satirist. There are forms built of 
the mass of apparently surface touches that ar 
adequate expressions of the deepest and most 


lasting experiences. Though the author was 
in each sentence of the book, we realize at the 
end of the thick volume that he was not all 


there. The detail was deliciously redolent of 
a certain point of view; the whole that gradu- 
ally appears is deeply typical of life, with much 
of its mystery. To quote one of the author's 
stories: ‘* He lived once more into his story and 
was drawn down, as by a siren’s hand, to where. 
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in the dim under-world of fiction, the great, 
glazed tank of art, strange, silent subjects float. 
He recognized his motive and surrendered to 
his talent.” 

Of course there are intelligent readers for 
whom Mr. James’s work seems almost frivo- 
lous. Those who are literal, inelastic, limited 
to set classifications and distinctions, find him 
remote, unreal, indefinite, inconclusive. They 
say that by nature he is a psychologist or a 
critic, no novelist ; that in a kind of expression 
where he would be forced to speak his meaning 
he would be valuable. What they call the 
meaning they want put directly and explicitly. 
A world which is not obviously sifted for them, 
which is all one lump of vague reality, the end 
of which is to create with any methods, be they 
more usually seen in the essay, the novel, or 


any other form, the impression corresponding 
to that the actual world makes on us, with its 


solidity, its complexity, its irrationality,—such 
a piece of expression is meaningless to them. 
And to other minds, more vital and less ingenu- 
ous, it is meaningless too. Though in its most 
general features, the world they see is the one 
Mr. James paints, they do not like his details, 
they do not enjoy the flavor of his mind, and 
they therefore cannot go through the many 
pages to get the general plan. The author 
himself believes that his novels were felt by 
Ivan Turgenieff to be hardly food for men. 
The elaboration, the thousand slight touches 
that make the general effect, bore such men. 
The work seems to them embroidery. They 
want more directness, simplicity, force. Tur- 
genieff has an awful fatalism of his own, but it 
is too simple and too strenuous to come within 
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our definition of irony. In theslang of the day, 
Mr. James is too “elegant” to come near to 
the man whom he calls the poet, as he does Tur- 
genieff. But to his friends reason dressed in 
banter is more amiable, law is lighter when it 
speaks in the tones of irresponsibility. One 
who sees his matter as clearly as his manner 
can hardly fail to feel that he is distinguished 
by range as surely as by precision, by endur- 
ance as surely as by‘acuteness ; that his insight 
is as extensive as it is fine and his art is equal 
to its expression. This is not to deny that the 
variety of persons, scenes, or situations which 
he handles is rather slight. It is to assert, 
however, that with the illustrations he does use 
he sets forth adequately, completely, some 
essential springs of the mind. Though his 
people and his scenes have not the profusion of 
contrast that life has, that some artists have, 
the relations are there in their proper propor- 
tions, only in a shorter scale. 

A limitation in means similar to this lack of 
exuberance is an inability to paint vividly the 
physical world. One understands—feels—the 
surroundings, but he hardly sees them. The 
most striking of his descriptions have some- 
thing the air of feats. It is difficult to illus- 
trate a negative, but here is a sentence in which 
the picturesque is tried for: “There is a cer- 
tain evening that I count as virtually a first 
impression—the end of a wet, black Sunday, 
twenty years ago, about the first of March. 
There had been an earlier vision, but it had 
turned gray, like faded ink, and the occasion I 
speak of was a fresh beginning.” Perhaps the 
following description of the first appearance of 
Christina Light will show how he just misses 
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the visual: “A pair of extraordinary dark 
blue eyes, a mass of dusky hair over a low fore- 
head, a blooming oval of perfect purity, a 
flexible lip just touched with disdain, the step 
and carriage of a tired princess,—these were 
the general features of his vision.” The cloth- 
ing of the personages and their physique seem 
described with effort, and so do the land- 
scape, the room, or whatever the setting may be. 
The author is not io a large degree a man for 
whom the visible world exists, in the sense of 
Gautier’s famous phrase. Its interest is ad- 
jective mostly : the interest of its effect on per- 
sons, first, and, second, an interest of sugges- 
tion. It is rich in analogy. Mr. James feels 
its importance, and he usually gives its effect 
adequately, but sometimes one feels that his 
work is weakened by rather more than is nec- 
essary of direct description of the environment ; 
one is disappointed at the unconvincing touch. 
For, to the reader who is best fitted to appreci- 
ate Mr. James, this literal setting is not neces- 
sary. The atmosphere is created without it; 
it comes from what the personages do and say, 
and from the author’s manner of talking about 
them. The environment is a great bully with 
some of the best literary workmen of recent 
times. It is a very important element of art, 
but it doesn’t need to be labeled. In the main 
Mr. James is free from this exaggeration. He 
has a rare, distinguished genius, and it is the 
geuius of an artist, but the artist is a psycholo- 
gist. The idea is what gives life to his work ; 
the personal, the abstract idea; though this 
idea does not exist apart from its embodi- 
ment, and is described, necessarily, when 
it is most adequately described, in terms 
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of its external expression,—it is the side of 
final interest. “A psychological reason is, to 
my imagination, an object adorably _pic- 
torial,”’ says Mr. James; and the reverse is as 
true: when a pictorial object interests him, his 
interest is delightfully psychological. One who 
feels this inseparability of form and idea in Mr. 
James is rather supported by the discover) 
that his father was a logician at once acute and 
picturesque, and that his brother is a studied 
psychologist who connects the ordinary matter 
of his science with the mixed stream of life with 
uncommon subtlety and with uncommon defi- 
niteness, seeming at once psychologist and logi- 
cian, scientist and poet. One is pleased also to 
read that at the age of seven Mr. Henry James 
lay on the hearth rug and studied Punch, and 
that he longed to know the life suggested by 


the pictures. There is nothing told us of the 
child’s love for the lines and colors of nature. 
It is beauty that is a human expression that in- 


terests him; that is, information about human 
character. There is no truancy in the mind. 
It sticks to the fact from the beginning. 
There are no fables and fairy stories for it, no 
fancy, no forms that are not fact; and, on the 
other hand, the young psychologist is an artist 
and all his facts have form. Later he has said 
that he can imagine no object in weaving to- 
gether imaginary events except the representa- 
tion of life. The child’s mind was as loyal to 
the same object. 

To explain what is meant by saying that, 
while everything is expression, everything is 
also form to Mr. James may, after one has de- 
nied him any remarkable eye for line and color, 
be rather difficult. Of the truth of the propo- 
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sition, however, there can be little doubt. He 
says somewhere that the most definite thing 
about an emotion is its surface. The metaphor 
is at once baffling and convincing, as his meta- 
phors are likely to be. The thing I wish to 
emphasize is that it is his perception of the 
shapes of the moral world that gives him his 
distinguished value. In this bit, for instance, 
there is a fair visual image, slight, however, 
compared to the picturesqueness one feels. “ I 
always left him in a state of ‘ intimate’ excite- 
ment, witha feeling that all sorts of valuable 
things had been suggested to me; the condition 
in which a man swings his cane as he walks, 
leaps lightly over gutters, and then stops, for 
no reason at all, to look, with an air of being 
struck, into a shop-window where he sees noth- 
ing.” 

These powers and these limitations sometimes 
lead one to wonder why Mr. James is not more 
a critic and less a novelist. Asa matter of fact 
most of his power is in his fiction, and the 
greater part in his long novels. He needs time 
for a multitude of his light touches to give to 
his picture a convincing simplicity. The best 
short stories, plays, and essays have been made 
in bolder, shorter strokes. In the drama he 
not only misses the living touch, but loses his 
own charm. His dialogue in becoming shorter 
becomes stiff, instead of becoming intense. 
Directness and simplicity of feeling are outside 
of Mr. James’s power of representation. There 
is a seene in Zhe Tragic Muse in which 
Julia takes Nick’s head in her hands and kisses 
it. It makes the reader close his teeth, as at 
a false note. He feels that the airy world, so 
parallel to the real world, so representative of 
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it, is shattered when such material is forced 
into it. The comedy of his universe is “ the 
smile of the soul,” as Beyle said of French wit, 
and his tragedy is the sigh of the soul. The 
laugh and the throb are not in his scale; and 
the smile of the body and the sigh of the body 
are not there, either. His art, a firm and 
rounded representation of life, is no direct 
presentation of it, no copy. His dialogue may 
improve in plausibility and flexibility, but not 
so much that one cannot feel that he is deserib- 
ing a world that his imagination never saw ; 
that he has seen the astral bodies of people and 
seen them static, in certain relations, to be de- 
scribed by him in long paragraphs of his own 
delicate observations, saying comparatively lit- 
tle themselves—speaking only for confirmation, 
as it were; that this fairy world of his, con- 
taining in it the essence of the interest of life 
for many, will not for any be visible to the 
outer eye, with fleshly bodies and tangible 
clothes, furniture, relations of actual space. 

In criticism he is less successful than in 
fiction, for reasons other than this inability to 
give the direct blow. He repeats, sometimes 
grossly. A number of times he says without 
variation that, however flat his joke, du Mau- 
rier’s picture has its unfailing charm; even the 
language scarcely changes. It may be that 
part of this iteration is due to sympathy, to the 
desire to make the length of his comment equal 
his interest, a desire which, when his attitude 
toward his subject is very simple, is disastrous. 


Much could be learned by comparing this essay 
with Mérimée’s criticism of his friends, where 
the critic is as brief as he is when he carves his 
stories. Mr. James has no power of sacrifice. 
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Effort, effort, always effort, he says, is the 
secret of success for all ambitious workers in 
the field of art. It is a secret that sometimes 
leads him astray, for he neglects other conflict- 
ing secrets; he fails to rest,and he fails to 
throw away duplicates. ‘“ You cannot,” he says 
to the young writer, “take too many notes.”’ 
Without quibbling over the metaphor, one may 
believe it possible to take notes too constantly 
and with too much strain, and certainly possible 
to use too many of one’s notes. 

Another quality, which is one of the merits 
of the stories—delicacy, becomes aggressive and 
turns into a defect, squeamishness, in some of 
the essays. ‘* Be generous and delicate,” Mr. 
James says to the young writer, ‘‘ and then, in 
the vulgar phrase, go in!"’ That parentheti- 
eal apology for colloquialism occurs rather too 
often. It begins to savor of literalness. We 
should like to have rather more taken for 
granted. We feel too insistent an air of dis- 
tance, of fine breeding, even of condescension. 
We like to see one artist strictly bounded by 
the delicacy of his tastes; but we wish the 
critic to know that it may be another artist’s 
strength to be crude or naked. The in- 
stinct of privacy, for instance, is something 
upon which Mr. James's taste absolutely insists. 
He cannot talk long enough or severely enough 
about the publication by M. Edmond de Gon- 
court of an account of his brother's mental 
wreck, and of the nervous disease of both of 
them, or of the publication of Flaubert’s let- 
ters, and he interjects his respect for privacy 
on all occasions. It is safe to say he does not 
feel imaginatively Balzac’s racy and unquotable 
illustration of his ideal of openness. This 
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queasiness might be parodied by the story of a 
man who could not believe that athletes are 
sincerely without any feeling of shame when 
they run, bare to the knee, through the city 
streets. Thecritic must not insist too solemnly 
on his view of etiquette, if the world is to 
listen to him. 

The one fault of the essays still to be men- 
tioned is comparatively trifling, and, like the 
others, akin to a virtue, to the originality of 
Mr. James's choice of words—a virtue par- 
ticularly apt in a writer whose end is exact 
and fine discrimination; for in words, as in ob- 
jects, familiarity dulls our vision, and of two 
words expressing a shade with equal accuracy 
the rarer is the one that Mr. James always 
chooses. It is one of his methods of sharpen- 
ing his reader’s mind and keeping fresh his 
attention. His fault is that he narrows his 
vocabulary by overworking his fresh and apt 
words. He not only sacrifices variety of 
phrase; he sometimes lets a word try for an 
idea that a more familiar term would hit more 
precisely. What essay can you .read through 
without finding “ mitigated,” “ casual,” “ in- 
veterate,” and other adjectives that have driven 
all rivals from the field and gained themselves 
a factotum air? They are delicious at first 
and finally flat. 

Perhaps, after all, however, this last word is 
unfair. It may be that the weaknesses of 
this inclusive, subtle, contemporary spirit are 
rooted in its strength. If so, it would be 
silly to object. It may be that what looks 
like queasiness of taste to an outsider is a part 
of the elegance, and that what looks like flip- 
pancy is only the more radical manifestation of 
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the subtlety. It is, of course, only apprecia- 
tion that we seek, and if in the world of a 
writer whom we are studying certain details 
which do not please us are an organic part of 
that world there is no more to be said. In 
this case, fortunately, it is of small importance 
whether these particular characteristics be 
spots on a bright art or features of it, for 
they are so slight that they are scarcely 
visible in a general view of the work 
that Mr. James has done,—a work of equal 
value to the detached student of life and 
to the sympathizer with special human progress. 
Standing alike in the world of art and in the 
world of sympathy, he has been the interpreter 
of each to the other with equal fairness if not 
with equal love. The breadth of the impres- 
sion of life that can be got from his books is 
due to this broad stand, covering two points of 
view as far apart as any: the standpoint of 
the man to whom life is a thing to be lived, 
with emotion and prejudice, and the stand- 
point of the man to whom it is a lot of lines 
and shades that can be combined into attrac- 
tive and representative surfaces. The literal 
attitude is to Mr. James apparently the more 
pathetic, and the artistic or symbolic one the 
more distinguished. He himself is intimate 
with both, and in his novels the two natures, 
each in many grades, are kept face to face, and 
each is shown as it seems to itself and as it 
seems to the other. Therefore, to us Anglo- 
Saxons he has been an education that we 
needed, for the artistic attitude (in the present 
sense of the unmoral, form-loving attitude) is 
particularly hard for us to see. Closely allied 
to this conflict is the contrast between cul- 
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ture and primitiveness which he has painted 
so carefully and so often in his groups of 
Americans and Europeans. To these two 
great pictorial ideas Mr. James has given 
his best work, and in doing the best he 
could for art has done what was most fit and 
timely for the needs of some of his country- 
men. (Giiving to them their own eloquence 
and coherence, he helps them see with some 
comprehension the people to whom they are 
fantastic. They know whom he likes to be 
with, but they trust his impartiality none the 
less, for they feel that he does not like too 
strongly to be with any one. His artistic 
friends, his cultivated friends, he sees in thei: 
limits too, although not so clearly as he sees his 
Daisy Millers and his Millicent Hennings. If 
he patronizes Emerson and lauds Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward we can forgive him, as we can if 
his essay on London has more infatuation than 
power. We forgive him because he has writ- 
ten The Tragic Muse, The Princess Cas- 
simassima, and The American; because, al- 
though in his essays he has told what his limi- 
tations of sympathy are, he has in his novels 
spoken more impersonally. Whether his novels 
ean live, whether the world will take him thinned 


and spread out into so many volumes, may well 
be doubted, for he does not justify himself page 
by page and word by word; and one seldom 
rereads him. But he has been a marked man 
of his time and has done a good work in it. 


Norman Hapcoop. 
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IF LOVE SHOULD DIE. 


If Love should die, Sweetheart, to-day 

Or in some hour that doth delay 
Unborn in Time, would it make drear 
Our lives or mar a summer’s cheer, 


Or even cloud a moment gay ? 


For Love, like Death, is born to play 
A minor part and hold its sway; 
Then vanish from Life’s stage : why fear 


If Love should die ? 


Nay, Sweet ; but rather let us say: 
« Love came and Love hath gone its way; ” 
And drop, perchance, upon its bier 


A withered rose, perchance a tear; 


Let us no sadder tribute pay 
If Love should die. 


RICHARD STILLMAN POWELL. 
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THE KHODINSKY DISASTER. 


Moscow, Russia, June 11, 1896. 

History has never yet recorded a more ter- 
rible catastrophe than that for which the coro- 
nation of Nicholas I1. will ever be memorable. 
The story of the popular /@te on the Khodinsky 
Plain is gradually coming to light, notwithstand- 
ng the efforts of the government to suppress, 
it, and is proving even more ghastly than was 
at first supposed. It is now admitted by offi- 
cial count that 1,482 were killed outright and 
1,120 seriously injured, 642 of whom have since 
died in the Moscow hospitals. From unofficial 
though authoritative sources it is learned that 
fully 4,000 victims were caught in this awful 
death-trap. 


It is easy enough to say, “1 told you so,” 


after the catastrophe has happened, but no one 
can deny that the whole arrangement positively 
courted disaster. The plain itself was a slop- 
ing field with ditches, holes, and disused wells 
as very pitfalls; the booths containing the 
presents were so arranged as to check passage 
between; and finally, the police precautions 
were shamefully inadequate. A strict investi- 
gation has now been ordered by the Czar, and 
the true delinquents in the management of this 
disgraceful affair will be severely dealt with. 
It is also stated that the Czar intends to com- 
pensate each of the bereaved families, and to 
make all possible amends for the official negli- 
gence which has cast so deep a shadow over the 
national rejoicing. 

To many of the ignorant peasants who could 
hope to catch only a glimpse of the coronation 
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glories this popular /é¢e was to be the great event 
of the festivities. Vodki and different viands 
were to be had for the asking, the coronation 
gifts of a memorial mug, printed handkerchief, 
and sweets would be treasured as heirlooms or 
sold at good profit, and a general jollification 
could be indulged in. No wonder that the as- 
sembly swelled far beyond all expectation. 
Long before sundown at least 500,000 people 
began to crowd into Moscow from all parts of 
the empire. All through the night the tortu- 
ous streets of the old Muscovite capital were 
filled with the flow of a human tide. Like 
“the innumerable caravan that moves toward 


the silent halls of death,” they were going to 


join that self-destructive human mass which 
filled the Khodinsky Plain. All night long they 
stood in their places to be sure of the expected 
prizes, and hours before the /¢te was to have 
begun the crowds were already pressing toward 
the booths. Incited by the jollity of the occa- 
sion, the throngs at the back joined forces and 
surged against the concentrating mass in front, 
little dreaming of the terrible crush which was 
ensuing. The police had not yet arrived at 
this early hour and the alarmed officials in the 
booths threw out the presents in the hopes of 
stopping the crush, but, alas! they only in- 
creased thereby the deadly centripetal force. As 
the throngs at the back began to fear that 
nothing would be left they pushed forward still 
more, till a veritable panic set in; people fell 
down, to be trampled under foot, or were 
wedged into the narrow spaces between the 
booths. The neighboring ditches and wells 
received the precipitous overflow and were 
soon filled to the brink with a mass of dead 
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and dying, forming a veritable bridge for the 
onward pressing mob. One of the survivors 
relates that he felt something soft beneath his 
feet, but that he could not look down to see 
where he was treading. Every now and then 
some trodden victim, in desperate agony, would 
endeavor to tear off his nether garments and 
bite his legs. He would gladly have fallen 
himself, he told me, to meet a speedy death be- 
neath the feet of the mob, rather than be tor- 
tured by the stifling crush, but he was so 
tightly compressed he could not even drop. 

It is to be recorded here, to the eternal praise 
of these rude Russian peasants, that though 
maddened by torture they were heroic enough 
to save most of the children caught with them 
in the crush. The lightest of them were tossed 
into the air and thrown from hand to hand over 
the heads of the mob until they reach the out- 
skirts of the jam. The women, on the other 
hand, fared even worse than the men. Those 
who did not tear off their dresses in self-protec- 
tion were dragged down by them beneath the 
crushing heels. 

It is hardly necessary, in order to convey an 
adequate impression of this awful tragedy, to 
dwell upon its individual horrors, as related by 
survivors. We have only to know that the 
greater part of the 4,000 victims were either 
killed or injured within the short time of twenty 
minutes. This wholesale slaughter was ended 
only on the arrival of government troops, who 
were encamped near by, and the breaking down 
of the distributing booths which bounded in 
the slaughter-pen. 

The dead were carted away in haste to the 
Nagankovski churchyard, where for two days 
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despairing relatives were seeking the lost ones, 
most corpses being so disfigured and stripped 
of clothing that identification was almost im- 
possible. One woman who sat weeping beside 
an exceptionally mutilated corpse was asked 
how she could tell that this man was her lost 
husband. She replied that she was not certain 
of it, but that of all the dead this one most re- 
sembled him. Another woman, it is said, 
picked out what she supposed was the body of 
her missing husband and had it formally buried 
with the usual funeral rites. The next day she 
was amazed beyond expression to see her own 


abandoned loved one returning home from a 


three-days’ coronation drunk. 

A rather strange story is told of a man who 
was slightly injured and fainted just after the 
struggle was all over. In the hurry of the 
moment he was carted off with the dead and 
placed among the rows of corpses in the church- 
yard. In the dead of night he suddenly awoke 
to a sense of his uncanny surroundings and fled 
in terror to his home. 

For those who were identified coffins were 
hastily put together, but the majority of the 
victims were interred wholesale in huge trenches 
with scant funeral rites. 

At first the disaster was kept so quiet that 
Moscow knew little of it, and the later program 
of the popular féte was gone through, the Czar 
and Czaritza receiving the homage of the people 
on the very scene of the tragedy. Every effort 
has since been made to suppress the details of 
the story, and all reminders of this flagrant ex- 
ample of official negligence have been removed 
from public view. On the Khodinsky Plain 
nothing now remains but a few stray pieces of 
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clothing or an occasional flock of carrion crows 
to betray to the visitor the terrible death-strug- 
gles of which it was so lately the scene. 

From the Khodinsky Plain I strolled the 
other evening into the neighboring Nagan- 
kovski cemetery, where the victims of the re- 
cent disaster, have been interred. It was a 
lovely evening after a threatening and cheerless 
afternoon ; and, though sullen clouds still hung 
overhead, yet there was abroad tract of golden 
sky in the west from which the setting sun 
gleamed upon the gilded domes of Moscow 
lying below in the Moskva Valley, and lit up 
the surrounding country with a melancholy 
smile. I seated myself on a half-sunken tomb- 
stone and indulged, as one is apt to do at this 
sober-thoughted hour, in that melancholy mus- 
ing which has in it something sweeter even than 
pleasure. 


Before me were the rows of newly dug graves 
containing the victims of the recent catastro- 
phe. At the heads of the graves were rudely 
carved crosses of wood. On many were hung 


chaplets of flowers, some withering, others 
fresh as if recently renewed. Though it was 
only an ordinary churchyard scene, yet it had 
for me now a rather peculiar interest ; I felt that 
I was at the very source of poetical description, 
for here were the beautiful but unaffected heart- 
offerings of one of the poorest and most ignor- 
ant of peasantry. Were I in a more enlight- 
ened community I should have suspected them 
to have been suggested by fictitious sentiment 
derived from hooks; but these poor Russian 
peasants knew little or nothing of books; there 
was not a novel or a love-poem among them, 
and I question whether any of them dreamt, 
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while she was twining a fresh chaplet for the 
grave of her loved one, that she was fulfilling 
one of the most fanciful rites of poetical devo- 
tion. 

So absorbed was I in my melancholy mus- 
ing that I scarcely noticed a small procession 
of people that had entered the precincts of the 
dead. The Russian priest who lead the pro- 
cession proceeded from one grave to another, 
as members of the party requested, swinging 
his brazure of incense and leading the chant- 
ing chorus in a requiem mass for the recently 
departed spirits. I watched them with interest 
for some time, and then, as they moved away, 
started to follow. My intentions were sud- 
denly interrupted by a low, sobbing moan just 
behind me. Turning round I observed a lone 
peasant woman kneeling beside one of the 
newly dug graves with her head resting on the 
mound of earth. She had evidently lingered 
behind the rest of the party to give vent to her 
grief in solitude. The intensity of her weep- 
ing at once enlisted my sympathetic interest 
and I retired to a more respectful distance to 
observe her further. She appeared to be a 
young married woman, and it needed no great 
stretch of the imagination to see in her the 
newly wedded wife of some peasant hero who had 
fallen in the recent disaster. What must have 
been her agony only those can tell who have 
had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed 
between them and the being they most loved 
on earth. 


But then the horror of such a grave! So 
frightful, so ignominious! There was nothing 
for the memory to dwell on to soothe the pang 
of separation—nothing but the most appalling 
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of human calamities and the most ghastly of 
human suffering. 

When I saw this young woman trembling 
with grief and smothering with kisses the very 
earth which covered the remains of her loved 
one, my heart ached for her. What, thought 
I,are the distresses of the rich? They have 
friends to comfort—pleasures to beguile—a 
world to divert and dissipate their griefs. But 
the sorrows of the poor and ignorant, who have 
no outward appliances to soothe or higher oc- 
cupations to divert——the sorrows of a widow, 


solitary, destitute, mourning over the only 


solace of her life of ignorance and poverty, 
these, I thought, are indeed sorrows which 
make us feel the impotency of consolation. 

I could see no more—my heart swelled in 
my throat—I felt as if I were acting a bar- 
barous part in standing by and gazing idly on 
this scene of domestic anguish. 

I turned and wandered slowly out of the 
churchyard, more deeply impressed than ever 
with the calamitous nature of the Moscow dis- 
aster. 

Tuomas G. ALLEN, Jr. 
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THE CAPTIVE HEART. 


Dear Love, without whose love my lot, 
Though gay as spring, could please me not ; 
In whom my needful sun doth rise : 

Whose presence bounds my paradise : 

Thou, to whose charge long since was given 
That which Heaven lent to win me heaven,— 
Tell me, I pray, by word or sign : 


How fares it with that heart of mine ? 


Finds it a shelter? Does it rest 
Warm and secure, as in my breast ? 
No darkening cares, no chill disdain 
To waste it with continual pain ? 
Alas, it was unused to woe 

When I resigned it years ago— 

A weak thing, that had never known 
Movement or feeling save its own ! 


Nay, but what matter? Well or ill, 
Burdened or free, retain it still ; 


This dark, storm-troubled earth, ’tis plain, 


No refuge yields exempt from pain. 
Vowed to thy keeping, let it share 
Whatever shocks may center there, 
Content if, ere it turns to dust, 
Something is found of love and trust. 


Dora Reap GoopALe. 
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FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 


My grandfather's house was a two-story-and- 
a-half mansion built about a hundred years ago 
of dark-red brick, with window frames and 
doors painted a staring white. It was redeemed 
from unbearable and obtruding ugliness by the 
companionship of a row of aged lilac bushes 
and laburnum trees which guarded and hid its 
front windows and concealed its square corners, 
and by a group of tall graceful locust-trees 
whose feathery pale-green foliage shaded the 
roof and upper windows without darkening 
them. 

The house had virtues that many modern and 
beautiful houses lack; it was roomy and com- 
fortable. The back bedrooms in the second 


story were in floor-area the largest rooms in the 


house, but a portion of their ceiling was slop- 


ing; these rooms had been made larger by the 
addition of the upper portion of a lean-to, or 
linter, as the country folk called it, which sloped 
quite to the ground in the rear of the house 
and furnished on the lower floor various sheds 
and toolhouses, and even pot-closets connected 
with the kitchen. As the house had no hall 
extending through it, but merely a little front 
entry and staircase, and a similar entry in the 
rear of the house, there chanced to be no en- 
trance to one of these linter-rooms, as they were 
called, save through the front bedroom. The 
effect of this awkward approach was the trans- 
formation of the great room into a storeroom, 
not of dilapidated, shabby, worn-out stuff, as 
was the attic, but of boxes of newspapers and 
letters, and of highly respectable though dis- 
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used and clumsy pieces of furniture. Among 
these I had always seen from my earliest child- 
hood an old-fashioned secretary and a writing- 
desk such as was known in early days as a 
“ serittore ” or “ scrutore ’’—both secretary and 
serutore being degenerate Anglicisms for the 
French word éscritoire. 

These two heavy mahogany pieces had not 
been banished to this linter-room on account of 
inelegance or inconvenience. They were quite 
as handsome and as useful as any of the furni- 
ture in the lower rooms, though the desk had 
been painted—brass handles, escutcheons, and 
all—a dull, ugly, slate color. Around their 
seclusion hung the one haze of tender and 
pathetic sentiment of my grandfather's home. 
They were portions of the college-room furnish- 
ings of a sainted uncle who had died in youth, 
a noble, gifted creature who preached scarce a 
year after his graduation. After his death the 
secretary and scrutore had been sent to his 
father and mother, who had placed them—two 
painful reminders of a too short life—tilled 
with his books and his sermons, his letters and 
college theses, under the sloping roof in the 
unused room, where they stood for half a cen- 
tury. 


The old secretary was large and deep, with 


doors of little lozenge-shaped panes of glass 
lined with thin yellowish silk that was green 
in the folds. It was entirely filled with books. 
Read the titles of the larger volumes. There 
are Greek and Latin lexicons, a Hebrew 
grammar, and a Hebrew Bible; volumes of 
sermons and commentaries, and the general 
line of dull exegetical books on divinity that 
you would expect to find on the bookshelves of 
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a divinity student of Puritan blood. Scores of 
times have I opened that secretary door, vague- 
ly attracted by the glamour of sentiment at- 
tending the life and death of my young uncle, 
searching for some book to while away the tedi- 
ous hours in a New England village, especially 
on a New England Sabbath. Wide open have | 
flung the heavy window shutters for more 


light in my search ; always have | turned away 
unsatisfied, untempted by the dusty, dingy, dul! 
titles disclosed. But last summer I opened 
the secretary door with a fresh purpose. The 


books were to be removed from their seclusion 
of years, only to find, however, a darker and 
lonelier resting-place in a painted sea-chest in 
the attic. The mahogany secretary, freshly 
polished, endowed with new youth, was to go 
a-journeying to a new home in the city. 

As I opened the silk-shaded door on this in- 
novating and disrupting errand, a golden ray 
of level sunset-light shot in through a heart- 
shaped opening in the upper window-shutter, 
and pointed its little shining finger high up on 
the upper shelf of the secretary on a scarlet-let- 
tered book-back, which I had never noted be- 
fore. I pulled the book down—surely it too 
was a religious book, as its title plainly showed, 
The Spiritual Quirote. 1 opened it. What 
had the little tell-tale ray of brilliant sunlight 
disclosed to me? Not one book on the upper 
shelf, the books all half-hidden by the frame- 
work of the door, under the eaves of the secre- 
tary as it were—not one volume of the double 
row was on education or divinity. There were 
sixty works of history, of romance, of poetry, 
all of the taste of half a century—nay, of a cen- 
tury ago—a row of dingy antiquarian treasures. 
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Now you may think that I should without 
doubt, by pulling the books down for removal, 
have noted their alien vanity and secularity, 
but it is not so. The room was dark. I should 
have packed them away unheeded for another 
half-century’s sleep, or some Philistine might 
have sold them to the ubiquitous and omnivor- 
ous peddler. That little ray of dusty light fell 
with a purpose; it pointed from the hand of 
fate, for the hour for revelation had come. 


Though there was surely no reason why any 
clergyman should not have bought these books 
and read them too, I must explain their pres- 


ence in my uncle’s sedate clerical library by 
stating my conviction that they had been bought 
with the secretary at the sale of the effects of a 
classmate at Dartmouth College, who had died 
shortly before graduation. Possibly he may 
have given them to my uncle. At any rate the 
books all bore the friend’s name, many of them 
the name also of the latter’s father. A few gay 
letters in a writing-desk prove that friend Heec- 
tor——for such was his name—was of other ilk 
than my sober uncle, and that the intimacy 
was that linking of contrary dispositions rather 
than of like. But the conscientious minister 
loved his friend, and for his sake cherished his 
worldly books. 

The first book among the rescued treasures 
which I read was the life of a “native of the 
murky Senegal ’— The Interesting Narrative 
of the Life of Olaudah Equiano or Gustavus 
Vassa, the African, written by himself. It 
was published in London in 1789. The book 
opens with a very imposing list of subscribers, 
headed with the august names of royalty—His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, His 
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Royal Highness the Duke of York. I have 
always liked this fashion, now nearly obsolete, 
of publishing the list of subscribers to a book. 
I am sure if I had lived in England in 1789 
that it would have been properly pleasing— in- 
deed mightily flattering—to me to have had my 
name printed on a list with eight dukes and 
duchesses, eleven earls and countesses, and a 
score of lords and ladies, to say nothing of 
such minor lights as Joanna Baillie, Hannah 
More, Mrs. Garrick, Rev. Rowland Hill, and 
a few noble lords, bishops, and generals ; and 
I am sure that I should have read the life of 
Gustavus Vassa with increased zest and com- 


placency, knowing I was reading in such good 


company. The list is interesting even now; 
I con it, wishing I knew to which one of the 
three hundred subscribers my book originally 
belonged, whether to a lord of high degree or 
to plebeian Mr. Clout, Mr. Clay, Mr. Cobb, 
Mr. Fell, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Till, Mr. Tudway, or 
to Mr. Dursegg, all of which names appear on 
the list. 

Gustavus Vassa was born in 1745, and as 
has been noted of every African-born negro 
whose story has been told in detail, was the son 
of a chief—a prince. I do not state this with 
incredulity or questioning, but to accent the 
fact that all negroes who have raised them- 
selves above the degradation of their enslaved 
condition have been of a superior class in their 
native state. He was a ‘ Guinea-man,” and 
his story of capture and the friends he found 
in the early days of his captivity is exceedingly 
touching. More thrilling is his account of his 
transportation on a slave-ship to America. It 
is idle to dwell now on the horrid details of the 
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life on those slave-ships, and most mortifying 
and depressing to remember how slow our 
Christian ancestors were in awakening to a 
sense of those horrors. Any one who wishes 
to find materials for a sharp pulling-down of 
the vaunted morals of the good old times, will 
find in the chapters written by Vassa on the 
old-time slave trade, a well-filled store of facts. 

This book was dedicated to the English Par- 
liament, and was written with the hope of in- 
spiring the hearts of the English nation to 
force the cessation of man-stealing and the 
abolition of the slave trade. Vassa is sure that 
such abolition would be to the advantage of 
every one throughout the nation, “ except those 
persons concerned in the manufacturing neck- 
yokes, collars, chains, handcuffs, leg-bolts, drags, 
thumb-screws, iron muzzles, and coffins, cats, 
scourges, and other instruments of torture used 
in the slave trade.” He certainly tells some 
shocking stories of cruelties in slavery, some of 
them drawing rather hard upon our stock of 
credibility—such, for instance, as seeing the 


house-servant in a Virginia planter’s home, just 


previous to the Revolution, going about her 
master’s house with her head in an iron muz 
zle; but he tells equally horrible ones about 
the treatment of English sailors on the high 
seas—of the ingeniously cruel and frequent 
punishments they received. 

That Vassa was possessed of more than com- 
mon intelligence we cannot doubt. He often 
took the place of a shipping clerk when in the 
West Indies ; he studied navigation and brought 
into port a ship whose captain had died on 
board; he was a good accountant, and for 
minor accomplishments he could dress hair and 
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play on the French horn. He managed to lay 
up enough money to buy his freedom, but found 
the state of a free negro in slave-holding lands 
almost as deplorable as that of a slave; he was 
imposed upon and ill treated on all sides. 

As an example of the literary style of the 
book, let me give his description of his visit 
to Philadelphia in 1766 : 

We arrived safe and in good time in Philadelphia 
and I sold my goods there chiefly to the Quakers. 
They always appeared to be a very honest, discreet 
sort of people, and never attempted to impose on me. 
I therefore liked them, and ever after chose to deal 
with them in preference to any others. One Sunday 
morning while I was here, as I was going to church | 
chanced to pass a meeting house. The doors being 
open and the house full of people it excited my curi- 
osity to go in. When I entered the house, to my great 
surprise I saw a very tall woman standing in the 
midst of them speaking in an audible voice something 
which I could not understand. Having never seen any- 
thing of this kind before I stood and stared about me 
for some time wondering at this odd scene. As soon 
as it was over I took an opportunity to make inquiry 
about the place and people, when I was informed they 
were called Quakers. I particularly asked what that 
woman I saw in the midst of them had said, but none 
of them were pleased to satisfy me : so I quitted them, 
and soon after, as I was returning, I came to a church 
erowded with people ; the churchyard was full like- 
wise, and a number of people were even mounted on 
ladders looking in at the windows. I thought this a 
strange sight, as I had never seen churches, either in 
England or the West Indies, crowded in this manner 
before. I therefore made bold to ask some people 
the meaning of all this and they told me the Rev. Mr. 
George Whitefield was preaching. I had often heard 
of this gentleman, and wished to see and hear him. | 
now resolved to gratify myself with the sight, and I 
pressed in amidst the multitude. When I got in the 
church I saw this pious man exhorting the people with 
the greatest fervour and earnestness, and sweating as 
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much as I ever did while in slavery on Montserrat 
beach. I was very much struck and impressed with 
this; I thought it strange; I had never seen divines exert 
themselves in this manner before, and I was no longer 
at a loss to account for the thin congregations they 
preached to. 


After all, the literary quality of the book 
matters little, for it shows no positive marks 
of originality and was probably well “ edited” 
ere being printed. 

I cannot resist giving the sole statement he 
makes about New York, the impression our 
great metropolis made on a traveler— 

In the spring of 1784 I thought of visiting old 
ocean again and sailed for New York. I admired this 
city very much ; it is large and well-built, and abounds 
with provisions of all kinds. While we lay here acir- 
cumstance happened which I thought extremely singu- 
lar. One day a malefactor was to be executed on a 
gallows ; but with this condition that if any woman, 
having nothing on but her shift, married the man under 
the gallows, his life was to be saved. This extraordi- 
nary privilege was claimed ; a woman presented her- 
self ; and the marriage ceremony was performed. 

This marriage must have been unique. I 
find no record of any similar one, and we can- 
not wonder that it crowded out all mention of 
anything else. Marriages in a “ shift’ were 
not unknown either in old or New England ; 
in the latter locality taking place as late as 
1836. The scantily clad bride was, however, 
always a widow, who through this attire was 
supposed to come to her new husband unencum- 
bered by any debts of her deceased partner. 
These marriages sometimes took place on the 
public highway ; more frequently the blushing 
widow stood unencumbered within a closet. 

The most interesting portions of the book 
are not the studied accounts of important 
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events, but the little unconscious touches, such 
as the fairly ludicrous terror of the forlorn 
little abject slave when brought to England at 
twelve years of age, lest he should be forced 
into a betrothal of marriage with a beautiful 
little English girl of six years, whose father, a 
wealthy English gentleman, had shown some 
kindness to the poor little waif. This kind- 
ness was construed as a parental overture with 
a distinct view to matrimony. The descrip- 
tion of his first sight of a watch, of a painted 
portrait of a man riding horseback, all are 
clear and striking pictures. 

There was one book-fashion which our ances- 
tors had (or at any rate, my ancestors had) 
which has given to me all of that keen zest of 
pleasure which arises from the unexpected and 
unforeseen—I mean the heterogeneous binding 
together of unclassified pamphlets. 1 know it 
would have been much more orderly and in- 
finitely more valuable if pamphlets on kindred 
topics, or by the same author, had been bound 
in one volume, but it would not have proved 
half as amusing. It delights my soul to find 


a cook-book bound up with half a dozen very 


dry and unpalatable sermons; to come across 
Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress with two or 
three reports of charitable associations ; or to see, 
as I now do before me in this volume from my 
uncle’s secretary, ‘* Flagg’s Analysis of Female 
Beauty” and “The Mirror of the Graces 
with Mornings at Bow Street” and * The 
Identity of the Religions called Druidical and 
Hebrew "’—this latter labored treatise with 
learned postils and annotations on each leaf. 
It isof “The Mirror of the Graces” that | 
wish to write to-lay. It was by a Lady of Dis- 
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tinction, who thus stated her most honorable 
and creditable reason for writing : 


This isa period when absurdity, bad taste, shame- 
lessness and self-interest in the shape of tire-men and 
tire-women have arranged themselves in close siege 
around the beauty and even chastity of your daughters, 
and to preserve these graces in their original purity, I 
a woman of virtue anda Christian do not think it be- 
neath my dignity to lift my pen. 


This book was written in England about the 
year 1825 and reprinted in Boston in 1831, 
but is as obsolete in method and thought as if 
it had been printed in 1731. While the author 
cannot tolerate “that fictitious dead beauty 
composed of white paints and enameling”’ she 
openly favors rouging, though expressing tolera- 
tion only of it, and goes into careful details of 
application. She says in palliating defense, 
“It seems to me so slight and so innocent an 
apparel of the face, a kind of decent veil thrown 
over the cheek rendered too eloquent of grief 
by the pallidness of secret sorrow, that I can- 
not see any shame in the most ingenuous fe- 
male acknowledging that she rouges.” It is 
amusing to note how determined every “female 
writer’ of that day was to consider every woman 
a prey to “secret sorrow ’—it was so interest- 
ing. She discourses at length and with infi- 
nite decorum on the various articles of dress, 
dwelling long upon stays, and also upon a gar- 
ment which ere the days of “combination at- 
tire” she says was “too frequently banished, 
but should be held as sacred by the modest fair 
as a vestal veil—the chemise.” She gives 
grades of fashions and styles of raiment for 
each age, for lovely youth, and “for from 
twenty to thirty, that majestic age when the 
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woman of mind looks round upon the world, 
back upon the events which have passed, and 
calmly forward to those which may be to come ; 
all settled on the firm basis of religion and 
sound judgment. She lays aside the flowers of 
youth and arrays herself in the majesty of so- 
briety.”” Indeed, a woman of from twenty to 
thirty was very old in 1833, much older than 
in 1893. 

The most comic chapter is upon dancing, not 
comic at all in intent, but deeply serious. The 
employment of professional dancers as teachers 
is deeply deplored and reprehended. She says, 
“ As a result, when a young lady rises to dance 
we no longer see the graceful easy step of the 
gentlewoman. The chaste minuet is banished, 
and in place of dignity and grace we behold 
strange wheelings on one leg, stretching out the 
other till our eyes meet the garter, and a variety 
of endless contortions fitter for the Zenana of 
an Eastern satrap or the gardens of Mahomet 
than the ballroom of an Englishwoman of 
quality.” This is indeed astonishing; was it 
thus they danced in Victoria’s youth! More 
explicitly still does she dwell on the manner of 
dancing of the time, and we can. fully agree 
with her as to its pernicious reprehensibility as 
thus practiced, and that no gentleman would 
pay the fine compliment said to her in her youth 
by an archduke “in his own noble and heroic 
manner ’’—** Ah, Madam, that is more interest- 
ing even than the Pyrrhic dance! It reminds 
me of the beautiful movement of the sun and 
moon in the heavens.” 


The fashions of sixty years ago are not of 
sufficient antiquity to be very interesting or 
quaint. The Lady of Distinction writes: 
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The antique head dress or Queen Mary coif is best 
adapted to the Roman and Grecian line of figure ; the 
Chinese hat and Highland helmet to countenances of a 
rounder and more playful contour. As a walking habit 
we know of none in summer which is more graceful 
than the lightly flowing shade of lace or finest muslin. 
And in winter no invention can exceed the Trans-Baltic 
coat or Lapland-wrap. These comfortable shields from 
the cold are usually formed of cloth or velvet, with 
deep collars and cuffs of sable or other well-contrasted 
fur. Ladies of the first nobility usually have them lined 
throughout with the same costly skins. These garments 
wrap over the figure in front. We have seen one of 
these coats on a femaie of high rank, composed of 
erimson velvet, with deep cuffs, cape, and border of 
spotted ermine, and a deep border of the same down 
the sides. It had a superb effect, and, with the im- 
perial helmet hat of the same material, exhibited one 
of the most sumptuous carriage costumes that can be 
imagined. 


Due dignity and modesty of deportment in 
the company of young men are firmly inculcated, 


and a strong lesson of the impropriety of any 
familiarity is thus taught : 


I remember the Count M., one of the most accom- 
plished and handsomest young men in Vienna. When 
I was there he was passionately in love with a girl of 
almost peerless beauty. She was the daughter of a 
man of great rank and influence at court, and she was 
followed by a multitude of suitors. She was lively 
and amiable, and treated them all with an affability 
which still kept them in her train, although it was gen- 
erally known that she had avowed a predilection for 
Count M., and that preparations were making for their 
nuptials. The Count was of a refined mind and deli- 
cate sensibility. He loved her for herself alone—for 
the virtues which he believed dwelt in a beautiful form, 
and, like a lover of such perfections, he never ap- 
proached her without timidity, and when he touched 
her a fire shot through his veins that warned him 
never to invade the vermillion sanctuary of her lips. 
Such were his feelings, when one night at his intended 
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father-in-law’s a party of young poople were met to 
celebrate a certain festival. Several of the young 
lady’s rejected suitors were present. Forfeits were one 
of the pastimes, and all went on with the greatest 
merriment, till the Count was commanded by some 
witty mademoiselle to redeem his glove by saluting the 
cheek of his intended bride. 

The Count blushed, trembled, advanced to his mis- 
tress, retreated, advanced again—and, at last, with a 
tremor that shook every fiber in his frame, with a 
modest grace he put the soft ringlet which played upon 
her cheek to his lips, and retired to demand his redeemed 
pledge in evident confusion. His mistress gayly smiled 
and the game went on. One of her rejected suitors, 
who was of a merry, unthinking disposition, was ad- 
judged by the same indiscreet crier of forfeits “as his 
last treat before he hanged himself,” she said, to 
snatch a kiss from the lips of the object of his recent 
vows. 

A lively contest between the lady and gentleman 
lasted for a minute, but the lady yielded, though with 
a convulsive laugh. The Count had the mortification, 
the agony, to see the lips which his delicate love would 
not allow him to touch, kissed with roughness by an- 
other man, and one whom he despised. 

Without a word he rose from his chair, left the 
room and the house. By that good-natured kiss the 
fair boast of Vienna lost her husband and her lover 
The Count never saw her more. 


These platitudes of the Lady of Distinction, 


as found in my uncle’s library, were bound up 
with Oliver Goldsmith's very lively and _plain- 
spoken essay “On the Passion for Levelling 
all Distinction of Dress,’”’ and with a collection 


of recipes for cosmetics, one of these being 
“communicated”’ by the celebrated Madame 
Récamier. With no intent to infringe on the 
sale of the popular cream known by her name 
in our own day, i too“ communicate” the recipe 
for pomade : 


Take any suitable quantity of Axungia Cervia, i.c., 
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the fat of a red stag or hart ; add to it the same quan- 
tity of olive oil (Florence oil is preferable to any of the 
kind) and half the quantity of virgin wax. Melt the 
whole in an earthen vessel well glazed, over a slow fire, 
and when properly mixed leave it to cool. 


AuicE Morse EAr.e. 


THE THIEF. 


I held a secret in my heart, 

From human knowledge kept apart ; 
As closely guarded as the gold 

The miser buries in the mould. 

It was my own, too dear to me 

For curious passers-by to see, 

Too fine and precious to be hurled 
Within the deep scales of the world. 


With crafty arts and careless face 

My friend sought out its hiding-place : 
His two-edged questions turned the key 
That locked its inmost sanctity. 

The secret lay within his clutch,— 

My bare nerves quivered at his touch. 


Now all the whispering world may know 


The priceless thing I treasured so. 


Curtis May, 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON THE CUR- 
RENCY QUESTION.* 


From the earliest times it has been found 
necessary to have a currency composed of some- 
thing of intrinsic value like gold or silver, or 
of something which was secured.by valuable 
property like notes. The medium might be 
anything so long as it was valuable; but a 
mere promise to pay would not answer unless 
properly secured. 

When Alexander Hamilton organized the 
finances of this country, he established as a 
unit of value a gold dollar of a certain number 
of grains, or a silver dollar weighing fifteen 
times as much. His theory was that there was 
not sufficient gold available for currency and 
therefore silver should be added at its propor- 
tional value. 

The relative value of the metals at that 
time was 15 to 1. An ounce of gold was 
worth 15 ounces of silver. We began our 
financial history, then, with the free coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratioof 15 to 1. As far 
as any one could see at that time this was likely 
to remain their relative value. But it didn’t. 
Very soon, owing to the market or bullion 
price of gold rising, the amount of gold in a 
gold dollar became worth one cent more than 
the amount of silver in a silver dollar. A 
small difference, was it not, and not likely to 
cause much disturbance? For nearly forty 
years it drove every gold dollar out of the 
the bass of the speeches which the euthor ie now delivering in Masse 
chusetts, We believe that by reason of its popular form, its clearness 
a ce 


the stump for Democracy and national honor, and against Populism 
and repudiation.—Eds. B. or A. 
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country, to the melting pot or to the hoarding 
place. Why? Because men found that it 
paid them to export or melt the gold and re- 
ceive in return one dollar and one cent in 
silver. 

Then the ratio was changed to 16 to 1. 
Then came the California gold discoveries. 
Silver rose in price, the pendulum swung the 
other way, and all the silver was driven out. 

The amount of silver in a silver dollar is 
now selling in the open market, instead of for 
one cent less than the amount of gold in a 
gold dollar, for about 47 cents less. 

Why then, you may ask, does it not drive 
the #600,000,000 of gold out of the country? 
Because, since 1873, we have not allowed the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 tol. We have not allowed the 
silver kings to cause a contraction of six hun- 
dred millions in our currency. Remember 
that, although we do not see the coin itself in 
our every-day transactions, all this gold plays 
its part in our circulation and great balances 
are settled in it, just as checks and notes set- 
tled smaller accounts. 

The Silver party now comes before the na- 
tion and says: ‘“* We insist that you shall once 
more allow us to coin our silver to an unlimited 
amount, as we had the privilege of doing, if we 
wanted to, up to 1873.” 

“We insist that the government shall re- 
ceive all the silver which the silver producer 
brings, and all the discarded silver coinage of 
the world which is poured in on us, and stamp 
it as full legal tender to an unlimited extent at 
the old ratio of 16 to 1.” 

“In spite of the fact that one ounce of gold 
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in the open market now exchanges for over 
thirty ounces of silver, you shall declare that it 
is only worth sixteen ounces and that every 
man who has sold an article or is owed money 
must receive this new dollar instead of gold 
or some kind of money exchangeable for gold 
at par.” 

We insist that the man who brings you 
silver shall have it coined for him into full 
legal-tender dollars and handed back to him.” 
“Undo the crime of 1873,” is the ery. 

Now, why was the silver dollar dropped 
from our list of coins in 1873? Because 
statesmen saw from experience that the two 


metals could not be maintained at a parity 


owing to the fluctuations in the cost of produc- 
tion and in supply. 

Why did nobody object at the time? Why 
did it take years before the silverites discovered 
“The Crime of 1873”? Because it was to 
no man’s interest to coin silver dollars at that 
time as the amount of silver in a silver dollar 
was worth more in the open market than a gold 
dollar. Now that it is only worth half as much, 
of course the silver miners want their money 
coined. Of course some men who have bor- 
rowed on a gold basis want to repay on a silver 
basis. 

Since 1873 we have been on a gold basis 
and since the government resumed specie pay- 
ments on January 1, 1879, every dirty old 
dollar bill is worth exactly as much as the 
brightest aew gold dollar. The limited amount 
of silver doliars coined have been maintained on 
an equality with gold; not without great diffi- 
culty, however. 

*‘ But,” some of you may say, “ we have in 
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circulation to-day a gold dollar and a silver 
dollar weighing sixteen times as much and no- 
body cares which he receives. One is worth 
just as much as the other. How do you ac- 
count for that?” I answer, “ the reason is be- 
cause the quantity of silver dollars is limited 
and the government is pledged to keep all 
money equal in value. It keeps all money 
equal in value by means of receiving it equally 
in full payment of customs and taxes and by 
its gold reserve, which it keeps as a fund out 
of which it exchanges gold for treasury notes.”’ 

“Then,” you may answer, “ why cannot the 
government do the same thing if we have the 
free coinage of silver? Why cannot they make 
the silver dollar worth as much as the gold 
dollar ?” 

Let me tell you why? Suppose that the 
coinage of silver was made free and unlimited 
and that you were asked which you would 
rather have, $10 in gold or $10 in silver. 
You would take the #10 in gold, and at present 
market prices you could exchange it for enough 
silver bullion to make about twenty silver 
dollars. This silver bullion you would take to 
the government and have coined for you, and 
you would then have twenty silver dollars in 
your pocket. I do not think that there would 
be much doubt in your mind which you would 
rather have, the #10 in gold or the $10 in 
silver. I think you would smile at the man 
who told you that a gold dollar and a silver 
dollar were circulating at an equality. 


The only reason in the world why you can- 
not do this at present is that the government 
will not coin your silver for you, as the free 
coinage of silver is forbidden. 
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Perhaps at this point it may be as well to 
point out why many Republicans are in favor 
of international bimetallism who are radically 
opposed to the free coinage of silver. 

The great reason is that the price of gold 
and silver is in their opinion principally af- 
fected by the coinage demand of the world. 

Now, if there were an international agree- 
ment providing that all nations combine on a 
fixed ratio of free coinage of both metals based 
on their market price,—say, for instance, at the 
ratio of 30 to 1,—then, even if the market 
price of one or the other metal were to rise a 
little, nevertheless, they claim, there would be 
nothing to drive that metal out of the country, 
because there would be no country to drive it 
to, the situation being the same in all countries. 
Consequently, as the metal could not be prof- 
itably exported, the price would drop back 
again. 

This, however, is not the question you are 
called upon to vote on. The question is, “ Do 
you want this country to remain on the stand- 
ard which has given unexampled prosperity 
from 1873 to 1893, cr do you want to go on 
to a single-silver standard’?”’’ There is no 
question of bimetallism before the people. No 
man on either side who has thought out the 
, question believes in his inmost soul that you 
ean make a dollar whose exchange value is two 
Mexican dollars circulate on an equality with a 
dollar whose exchange value is only one Mexi- 
ean dollar. 

I shall now endeavor to point out who the 
people are who would be affected by a change 
in the standard, and why they would be af- 
fected. 
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In the first place the whole nation, except- 
ing a few people who are enormously rich, are 
going to suffer intensely from the sudden 
change and all the uncertainties in its train. 

Mills cannot borrow money, secured by their 
future product, in order to pay wages and 
other expenses. Would you yourselves lend 
money if you did not know what was going to 
happen to the borrower the next day or what 
the money would be worth which you received 
in repayment? I think not. Moreover, few 
people or banks would have money to lend, be 
cause all other enterprises would be in the 
same state as the mills, and therefore their 
property would not be earning money nor em- 


ploying labor. 
In my classification of the men who will be 
most directly affected by the change, I shall 


first deal with the creditors, at whom this 
movement is largely directed. 

Who are the creditors? The rich? The 
rich man generally takes care to be debtor and 
creditor both. The rich man, what does he 
do? Does he lend money or does he invest it? 
He generally invests it. The mills and other 
properties in which he invests it, go to the 
savings banks and borrow money. They are 
enormous debtors. Consequently he is a debtor 
to the extent of his share in these properties. 
He need not, personally, be a creditor to the 
amount of a single dollar. 

What is to prevent him from going to a 
savings bank and borrowing money any day ? 
Would it not be to his interest to pay that 
money back in a depreciated currency at 53 
cents on the dollar borrowed ? 


Let me give you an illustration which even 
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the most ardent silverite must admit to be 
true. 

A Mexican silver dollar has just about the 
same amount of pure silver in it as the U. S. 
silver dollar; yet I bought a Mexican dollar 
for 50 cents the other day. Look in the 
papers and you will see that that is about the 
market price. 

Now, I can go to the savings bank to-mor-. 
row and borrow $500 out of some people's 
savings. With this #500 I can buy 1,000 
Mexican dollars, and keep them until the 
country passes a free-coinage bill. Then | 
take my 1,000 Mexican dollars to the mint, 
have them coined into 1,000 United States 
dollars, and have them handed back to me. 

Of these 1,000 U.S. dollars I take $500 
to the savings bank and pay my note and still 
have $500 left. Can any one doubt that some 
one has suffered through legalized cheating ’ 

Do you care to have your savings bank lend 
money, and have the borrower keep half when 
he pays it back ? 

Do you believe, as the silverites tell you, 
that each of these new dollars will be worth as 
much as the old ones ? 

Now, who is lending all this money? | will 
tell you who is lending about four hundred mil- 
lions of it right here in Massachusetts. You are. 
That is, the savings banks are, and every one of 
you who is a depositor in the savings bank is 
lending his share. He is lending the equiva- 
lent of gold. If we go on to a silver basis, 
let’s see him get it back again in the equivalent 
of gold? The savings bank cannot pay him 
back in gold, because the Western farmer and 
the Eastern mills and the individuals and every 
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one else will pay the savings bank in the poor- 
est money the law allows. They in turn will 
be paid in the same way, and cannot do other- 
wise. 

The depositor is lending the bank a dollar 
which has the purchasing power all over the 
world of two Mexican dollars or 1-5 of an 
English pound. He will be paid back by a 
dollar worth one Mexican dollar or 1-10 of an 
English pound. 

Can business be otherwise than bad when 
every lender has such an uncertain prospect 
before him, and when, as you know, all busi- 
ness, small or great, is conducted on credit? 

Perhaps many of you are not savings bank 
depositors. Are you pensioners? You will 
be paid in money half as valuable as you 
now receive. 


Is your life insured? Your heirs will re- 


ceive in money on a silver basis what you have 
paid gold premiums to obtain. 

Have you money in mutual-benefit orders ? 

Their property will shrink in the same way. 

Not a man of you who has money put by, 
but will lose some of it. 

But there is a far greater class than the 
creditors who will be affected adversely. Who 
is it? 

Every man who receives wages in this coun- 
try will find his pay cut down, not in the num- 
ber of dollars, but in the purchasing value of 
those dollars. Whether it is the railroad pres- 
ident, earning a large salary, or the farm hand 
earning a small one, all must come down in 
their standard of living. If it is true that the 
price of commodities will rise tremendously, as 
the silver men tell the country, it must be 
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equally true that the wage-earner who buys 
those commodities will have to pay twice as 
much for them. Do you suppose your wages 
will rise in proportion? Think it over. Are 
you going to get twice as many dollars under the 
new system, when your employers are unable to 
run their business at a profit? Even if your 
employers are making a large profit, do you 
think your wages will rise as quickly as prices ’ 
It is far easier to raise prices than wages. 

Ask your silver friend, who tells you that a 
silver dollar under free coinage will buy just as 
much as it ever would, how he reconciles that 
idea with what silver men tell us about the 
great rise in the prices which people are going 
to get for their goods. 

Now, in all I have said, I have only given 
you a rough estimate of what would happen. 
It might happen all at once, or it might take 
some time. The prices of some products 
might not rise, but the prices of the great 
staples certainly would. They would rise just 
in proportion to the amount that the stand- 
ard was debased. 

One thing is certain. The effect of the 
free coinage of silver would be to make a 
frightful crash, followed by the worst times 
and the greatest distress we have ever seen. 
In conclusion let me say that I by no means 
blame the man who honestly believes in silver. 

Belief in free coinage of silver arises large- 
ly from a misapprehension of the nature of 
money. 


Belief in free coinage has been bred by un- 
scrupulous mineowners and _ repudiationists ; 
it has been fostered by misfortune and honest 
conviction ; but there is no more doubt that 
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the prosperity of this town and of every man 
in it depends on the defeat of the coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 than there is doubt that the 
great silver-mine owners would profit by the 
triumph of that idea. 


Avucustus P. GARDNER. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM AT OXFORD. 


It was the term we liked best, many of us, in 
those old undergraduate days, which seem some- 
times so near, sometimes so far away ; better al- 
most than those long, lounging summer days 
when, training for the eights being done, and the 
strain of so many nights’ successive racing re- 
laxed in a delicious idleness, we were free (those 
of us who happily were not in the schools) to 
make the most of the residue of term, with 
commemoration and all its attendant joys at 
hand. Oxford looks her best perhaps, and 
certainly most thoroughly svi generis, on one 
of these still autumn days, when the gray tones 


of her well-worn college walls harmonize so ex- 
quisitely with the pearly skies, pierced by her 


“dreaming spires,” and with the brown tree 
boles in Addison's Walk, by the winding 
Cherwell, or in Christ Church and Merton 
Meadows. Mortimer Collins once remarked 
that though people insisted upon going abroad 
for the picturesque, the two most beautiful 
cities to his mind were Bath and Oxford, the 
two finest rivers the Thames and Severn. How 
the place has grown within the last two dec- 
ades! About the Parks, and St. Giles, and 
up Headington and Cowley ways, rows, and 
terraces of houses, with detached villas by the 
score, have enlarged the borders of the ancient 
city far out upon her erstwhile somewhat dreary 
roads. The most notable feature is the increase 
in the number of the fair sex in evidence; and 
what student of litere humaniores will be so 
ungallant as to deny that this is a vast im- 
provement? Well-filled perambulators, too, 
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testify to the innovation of married “ fellows,”’ 
and Mr. Punch’s ancient prophecy is doubtless 
fulfilled : 


While the students chaffe, with many a laugh, 
Ye pretty nurserye maydes. 


A turn round the place on a fine afternoon at 
this time of year is exhilarating enough. No- 
vember is a month, we are accustomed to hear, 
of gloom and weeping skies, and is accepted by 
foreigners as the one of all the twelve most 
characteristic of the national temperament. 
Let them come to Oxford. The High is 
thronged with freshmen, pacing, as it were, with 
pride of ownership, that wondrous street, the 
grace of which not even the modern intrusion 
of macadam and tram rails has been able to 
mar; and ordering of obliging tradesmen req- 
uisites (and superfluities) for their new and 
proud estate as “ members of this university.” 
They love the place already, and will love it 
always, notwithstanding certain disappoint- 
ments and disillusions in the matter of self- 
esteem which probably await them. Does any 
one fancy his scholarly or athletic prowess ? He 
comes now to measure his strength against three 
thousand of the pick of our British youth ; and 
many a reputation gained in a smaller arena 
will suffer diminution here. Let us hope the 
discipline will be a salutary one. Brimful of 
buoyant, happy youth are the parks, the racket 
courts, and river; and who can deplore the 
waning of the year in such blithesome com- 
pany? The flying football bounds on the 
spacious playing-fields, and Isis is thronged 
with boats. Diffident freshmen man the tub- 
pairs and fours, while stentorian mentors stand 
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in the stern and urge them to greater stiffness 
of back, or that quickness of recovery which 
marks the world-famous Oxford stroke. ‘* Look 
ahead, sir!” resounds in sharp, clear accents 
through the pearly haze which overhangs the 
river, and a light ship in training for the cox- 
swainless fours dashes past like a flying-fish. 
What a glorious patch of color the crimson 
blazer of the * coach "’ makes against the misty 
gray of the landscape as he tears ahead of us 
along the tow-path, adjuring with winged words 
his crew, first favorites for the coming contest! 
And here, with a tiny white flag at her prow, 
and attended by a mounted coach in dark blue 
cap and jacket (no less a personage than the 
Presidept of the Oxford University Boat Club), 
comes with measured rhythmic stroke one of 
the trial eights, sixty-four feet long, manned by 
a stalwart lot of young fellows, the chosen of 
whom will give a good account of themselves at 
the end of next term in that severe struggle 
from Putney to Mortlake. There are two 
trials, which, when finally made up, race to- 
gether at Nuneham or Henley, and from the 
men who acquit themselves best in either boat 
the vacant places will be filled up’ in the ’Var- 
sity crew. 

Returning from the river, we peep into some 
of our favorite colleges, watch the fallow deer 
feeding close up to the new buildings of Mag- 
dalen, or stroll through the Gardens of John’s, 
Worcester, or New. How still they are, and 
sweet ; and how admirably the gray buildings 
blend with the tender green of the well-kept 
lawns! ‘I should like to have such turf as 
this,” once said an American millionaire to a 
college gardener ; “ tell me, my man, how you 
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manage it,” and he fumbled significantly in his 
pocket, as though to indicate a willingness to 
pay for the required information. ‘ Well, sir,” 
was the reply, delivered with the quaint humor 
of an old college retainer, “ it’s werry simple; 
you cuts it as close as ever you can cut,an’ you 
rolls it, an’ cuts an’ rolls it for six hundred 
years!" 

Very lonely the great quadrangles are in the 
hush of afternoon, when athletic youth is at 
its favorite pursuits,and even the hard-read- 
ing man has left his Politics of Plato or his 
Nicomachwan Ethics, and gone for his two 
hours’ constitutional. No ringing shout or gay 
laugh echoes against the venerable walls; no 
clatter of scurrying feet resounds through the 
empty cloisters. All is still—still as the tomb, 
but for the jackdaws clamoring about the towers 
and in the lofty elms, and the subdued hum of 
the streets. Here some sad reflections will 
perforce arise. How many of those are gone 
who in our time made merry in those dim wain- 
scoted rooms above, where the last rays of day- 
light are flickering now on the little panes of 
the heavily mullioned windows—gone not merely 
from here, but vanished forever from all earthly 
scenes! And those who remain—how differ- 
ent the careers of some of them from what we 
should have anticipated! How poorly has the 
brilliant promise in one case been fulfilled! 
how brightly has shone the unsuspected talent 
in another! Familiar faces haunt us, ghost- 
like, through the hoary courts, and voices long 
silent seem to speak again. Well, well, those 
were pleasant days, and the memory of them is 
grateful to most of us; though perhaps there 
are few who in their maturer years do not at 
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times regret that they did not improve to greater 
advantage the golden opportunities of their 
youth. 

But let us mount this short flight of broad 
stone steps, and, pushing open the massive 
doors, pass behind the tall screens into the old 
dining-hall, and see once more the mighty fire 
gleam and play upon the dark polished ta- 
bles and the oaken wainscot, and—crossing 
its light with the rays of the setting sun which 
stream in through the western windows— il- 
lumine with ruddy glow the portraits of college 
worthies which line the walls up to the dusky 
roof. These are the good folk who will presently 


be commemorated in the college grace——* Agi- 


mus Tibi gratias profundatore nostro, ceteris- 
que benefuctoribus nostris,” ete. Not all state- 
ly nobles or Doctors Dryasdust are they; the 
eyes of more than one mellow portrait follow 
us round the hall with a humorous twinkle in 
them, suggestive of a capacity still to enjoy any 
college jest or merry tale which may go the 
round of the high table this night, or divert 
the occupants of the common room over the 
walnuts and the wine. But now enters an army 
of scouts laden with snowy cloths and silver 
tankards to prepare the tables for dinner, before 
whom we retreat. Through the buttery hatch 
as we go out we behold the manciple in his 
little den making out the bill of fare; the 
white-capped cooks move to and fro in an at- 
mosphere suffused with ravishing odors; while 
below, in the vast cellar, the butler is doubtless 
drawing the bright and cool October of last 
year, for which our college enjoys a particular 
reputation. We too would stay and dine, but 
for the melancholy fact that there would prob- 
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ably be not a soul present who would know us 
from Adam. 

Now, as we emerge in the fast gathering 
dusk, the chapel bell is tolling quick, and 
scholars white-robed, for it is the Feast of All 
Saints, issue from the various stairways and 
flit like ghosts across the shadowy quad. Dark- 
hued forms mingle with them, and the cloisters 
ring with a hundred echoing steps. Then the 
organ peals forth, and the storied windows of 
the chapel gleam like jewels as we pass under 
the groined archway of the tower out into the 
night. F. ApYEr. 
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For Her Dear Sake. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. 


“A plague on the man!” cried the great 
doctor, striding up and down the room, his 
brow darkly scowling, his fingers twitching 
angrily at his mustache. ‘ Never in all my 
practice have I met with so exasperating a 
case! Cured, absolutely cured! and yet he’s 
going to die from sheer lack of interest in get- 
ting well. I’ve worked over him as I have 
never worked before! the complications were 
something tremendous and the chances next 
to none. But | thought that I saw a way out 
of it, and the results have been a magnificent 
vindication of my theory. Never have I seen 
treatment more beautifully responded to, and, 
at last, all prognostications to the contrary, | 
have brought him out of it as sound as a dol- 
lar. And now to lose him is enough to make 
asaint swear. If I could only get him once 
thoroughly roused!’ he went on peevishly, 
after a moment's silence which the young man, 
standing with his elbow resting on the mantel, 
thought best not to break; “ if I could only 
manage to stir him up for five minutes it would 
be all I ask. I know—I am positive that that 
is all that is necessary to set him on his feet in 
ten days and leave me victor of as splendidly 
fought a battle as was ever waged between life 
and death ; if I do say it who shouldn't! But 
it’s of no use, he doesn’t seem to have an inter- 
est on earth. Of course, 1 tried him on his 
family at first, but it seems he hasn’t any 
family. Then I ventured on politics with no 
better success. For half a minute I thought I 
had him on religion, for he glowered at me 
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most horribly when I ventured something about 
not believing in a God. He got himself up on 
one elbow (it was one of the most exciting mo- 
ments of my life, I can tell you) and began 
blustering out that another fool had been 
credited with that remark a few thousand years 
before my time. But then, just as I was be- 
ginning to take hope, he suddenly plumped 
himself down again, muttering that I wasn’t 
worth bothering about—nothing was worth 
bothering about. I wished heartily that | 
could return the compliment, but I couldn't ; 
and since then he will hardly answer my ques- 
tions, and is letting himself die as sure as fate.” 
And he ground his teeth with vexation as he 
strode up and down. 

“ Well,” he continued presently, “‘as far as 
I can see there’s nothing to do but watch him 
closely and take advantage of any possible op- 
portunity. I can’t trust this young fellow 
here, so if you can make it convenient to come 
back and stay all night, it will be doing all 
that there is left to do. I’m glad you came 
back just when you did, for you’ve got a clear 
head and plenty of time—though you wont 
have long, if you keep on as you’ve begun.” 
And with that, uttered with a growl, he flung 
himself out of the room; but thrust in his head 
again, before taking his sulky way to his car- 
riage, to add: “If he doesn’t rally within the 
next twelve hours the game’s up; he'll be gone 
by to-morrow night.” 

It had been with considerable difficulty that 
the young physician maintained his gravity 
during this harangue. His sense of the ludi- 
crous was very fully developed, and that a man 
should be so berated for failing to rouse him- 
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self and return to life in the cause of science, 
had brought a twinkle to the blue eyes and 
sent the corners of the well-cut mouth dancing 
up in spite of all his efforts. But fortunately 
the other had been too excited to notice him, 
as, with bent head and hands clasped behind 
his back, he had tramped back and forth. 
And yet though when left alone the laugh had 
had its way till the broad shoulders shook with 
merriment, he was by no means unsympathetic. 
He had watched with absorbing interest and 
ever-growing admiration the masterly manner 
in which the case had been handled, and th: 
consummate skill which had been brought to 
bear upon it, and could appreciate fully the 
disappointment involved. And so it was with 
keenest interest, though with little hope, that 
he returned to the hospital some hours late: 
and took up his position beside the small cot 
in the dimly lighted ward. 

The man appeared to be sleeping, lying with 
closed eyes, his arms stretched weakly by his 
sides; and the young physician stood looking 
down at him, the fingers of one hand thought- 
fully stroking his mustache, his elbow resting 
in the palm of the other. Yes, it was trying! 
certainly most trying! And then, as he looked, 
a feeling of intense pity began to grow in his 
heart. ‘No family, poor beggar!” he half 
whispered, as his mind flashed back to his own 
little home nest and the loved and lovely pres- 
ence which presided over it and made it what 
it was. And then, as he stood there musing, 


wondering, his lips unconsciously formed them- 
selves for a whistle, and beneath his breath a 
melody took shape. So faint was it, so low, 
that it could not have reached the ears of the 
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boy in the next cot, and yet, before three bars 
were finished the eyelids upon which he looked 
trembled, then rolled up, and the great gray 
eyes looked with eager questioning straight up 
into his. 

«“ When—when were you there ? is it much 
changed?" the weak voice whispered. And 
then he made a motion as though he would 
have held out to him his hand, a faint color of 
excitement creeping into the ghastly face as he 
added faintly: ‘How many times I’ve sung 
that on the dear old steps!” 

A look of wonder had crossed the doctor's 
face as the man began to speak, but at those 
last words a great light flashed over it, and 
dropping into a chair beside the cot he took 
the wasted hand in his strong warm clasp and 
shook it. 

“Why, I've just come from there,” he an- 
swered, “ran down fora little visit. No, I do 
not think that you would find it much changed 
with the exception of a few new buildings. 


The blessed old Campus is just the same, the 
grandest in the land! and Jimmy lords it still.”’ 
“ And—and you heard them sing that?” 

“ Bless you, yes!” 


* And the cannon?” 

“Still there with its old nose in the ground. 
But wait a bit!’ And starting up he went 
striding down the ward and thence to the room 
of the young house surgeon, on the walls of 
which he remembered to have seen a certain 
picture hanging. In three minutes he was 
back, and bending down slipped something into 
the man’s hand. ‘ Look,”’ he said. 

He lifted the tiny object and held it before 
his eyes while his strength lasted, and then, 
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as his hand fell, he whispered, “* Make a place 
for it,’ and nodded toward the breast of his 
shirt. 

The young doctor took his knife from his 
pocket, made a short slit in the muslin in which 
he inserted the shank of the button. The man 
closed his hand over it and kept it there. 

‘Go on; tell me more,” he said, turning up 
hungry eyes. 

“ Yes, presently, but look at this first ;” and 
he held before him the framed photograph he 
had brought in with him. 

“The Old North! the dear old steps! our 
” came in eager whispers. 

“°76?” asked the younger man. 
“Yes, yes. But go on.” 


lions ! 


The great doctor came very early the next 
morning. 

“You have been here all night ?’’ he asked, 
as the other came to meet him. 

“‘T was not away from him five minutes.” 

* Any change ?” 

The younger man nodded. 

“Come,” he said, and, turning, led the way. 

They passed up the long ward and came to 
a stand beside the cot. The man was lying 
with his eyes shut, and his hand closed over 
something on the breast of his shirt; but at the 
sound of their footsteps he opened them and 
looked up. 

“I’m hungry,” he said; and then he smiled 
at the young doctor and held out his hand. 
“Give me something to eat—brother.” And 
though his voice was still weak it had a new 
ring in it, and his eyes were bright and full of 
life. 
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The great doctor gave him one glance, 
started, then turned and walked away, followed 
in a moment by his assistant. 

* What—what does it mean? What have 


, 


you done? What did he mean by calling you 
brother? Why, man, do you know that he is 
saved! saved, I say!” he almost gasped, the 
moment they were alone. 

The other nodded, with a look of intense 
satisfaction on his face. 

* Yes, I know,” he replied, “ but I did but 
littl. And why did he call me brother?”’ 
He had been opening his coat as he spoke, and 
now pointed toward a button on his vest; the 
fac simile of that on the patient's shirt. 

“ Princeton colors; well, what of that?” 
demanded the doctor half impatiently. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Nothing,’ he replied as he buttoned his 
coat again; ‘“ nothing—but what you have 


seen.” 


Then, a moment later: “ He’s made up his 


mind to go down to the 150th anniversary in 
October.”’ 


A. L. HANNAH. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


My friend, the young artist, Raphael Brown, 
hopeful in spite of the cruel rebuff he received 
at finding the beautiful Lucette a myth, and the 
Bronx no longer anything more than a ditch, 
persuaded me to ride out and dine with him at 
a little hotel on the very capital wheeling road 
from Yonkers to White Plains. 

I was entirely ignorant of this little hotel, 
though I have ridden the White Plains road a 
dozen times. I enjoy this Westchester county 
round trip for a Sunday, as much as any out 
of New York. The roadway is smooth, if hilly, 
and the scenery good. If it was not such a 
struggle to get out of New York, wheeling for 
most of us city folk would be so much more 
enjoyable! But country lanes are only reached 
after many miles of “ suburbs "’—and New York 
suburbs are simply unendurable. 

Everything is chaotic, irresponsible, half 
done. There are fields in which cabbages are 
trying to grow; next these cheerful vegetable 
rows stand rows of brick houses, like derailed 
freight trains. The gin-mill has come to yon- 


der corner long before there are any Irishmen 
other than day laborers to drink at the peren- 
nial whisky font. The grass in a vacant lot 


carries a dismal array of tin cans; the “ new 
road " cuts in and rehabilitates and regrades the 
old well-known way; there is a bloek of brand 
new stores and tenements; here we must dis- 
mount over a plowed piece of road—then on 
we proceed, haif sneaking, heads down, along a 
smooth sidewalk until we come to the new 
bridge, unbeknown to the vacuous “ copper,” 
and steer off into the road again. 
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It was a kindly gentle cop. It smiled and 
said, “ A foin wheelin’ day, sor.” What a 
stretch of grim ruin and suburban upheaval 
his little reddish eyes have surveyed from day 
today! It’s a wonder, as Raphael remarked, 
he had any good nature left! Verily upon 
upper New York its “ Oirish conthracters ” 
have wrought the abomination of desolation. 
At Kingsbridge, built above the swift flowing 
tide of the wicked Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 
launched like some roomy, quaint old country 
boathouse on the sea of trouble, hangs a little 
hostelry well known to wheelmen, who some- 
times plan to lunch beneath its roof over the 
surging waters. We were not averse to the 
favorite wheelman’s drink, sarsaparilla, and we 
lit our pipes and drank and sat for a brief rest, 
looking out of the window. Here, some day, 
will be mills, brick stores, tenements, boys 
crying the hideous “ baseball extrys” ; here 
will come cable cars and gongs, El. roads 
and screeching cheap brakes; at present the 
spitting devil is somewhat, not startlingly, pic- 
turesque. The volume of salt water passes 


close below us, and under us. Over the way, a 


man is fishing ina punt. He is moody, serious, 
and intent. With fishermen it is not the fish 
but the opportunity to ruminate unmolested 
they seek. If our fisherman could speak he 
would say that his mind was upon noble themes. 
But he is too far away to whisper, and to call 
out would be to scare away the possible fish. 
* Do they, the fishermen, hate wheelmen as much 
as drivers of vehicles?” I asked, for I fancied 
the fisherman scowled at me. 

“ How can they hate those who cannot inter- 


fere with them?” asked Raphael. 
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A hairy gentleman with a long pipe, sipping 


his beer at a table opposite, uncrossed his legs 


and observed solemnly that wheelmen are 
pesky enough to vex anybody. “Just to see 
them a-goin’ an’ a-skimmin’ here, there—which- 
ways— it’s a toss-up if ye kin git out o’ their 
way—the road's no safe place the day. I dodge 
a team an’ am struck in my stamich all of a 
heap by one of them—an’ he up an’ off ‘fore | 
ean catch me words.” 

** Ride one yersel’,”’ interposed the bartender, 
‘then ye'll not curse them as ye do . 

“And so I should jedge that fishermen are 
opposed body an’ soul to wheelmen,” said the 
gentleman with a long pipe, ignoring the bar- 
tender. ‘For it stands to reason that a fisher- 
man likes what a wheelman does not; that is, 
rest and peace. Not to be dartin’ here an’ 
shootin’ there, but his mind made up to stay 
hours where he is, God help ‘im. That’s it. 
Arrah now, that’s reason; if ye ask the ques- 
tion, I’m a fisherman myself.” 

With that swallowed his beer, went out and 
down on the rotten old float and introduced 
himself and a couple of poles into a punt. We 
rode on to Yonkers at a brisk pace. 

Yonkers is a queer, crazy combination of the 
ugly and the beautiful. It’s head is up in the 
hills and trees and amid most charming villas. 
Its feet are in the clay—and tenements and 
rank cigar stores, beer saloons, and a smoky rail- 
road station. Up and over the hill wheeled we, 
and in halfan hour more of excellent roads came 
to our inn of inns, our really charming little 
country house, where may’st thou, Great 
George, long preside! 

Imagine a fence embowered in vines and rose- 
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bushes; some of our new civilization-pushers 
insist upon the removal of village fences. Ra- 
phael and I love them if they are old and leafy, 
and if they serve to keep out the Aoi polloi. A 
high vine-clad fence made George N——’s 
Hotel a sacred precinct. Behind the fence a 
bit of greenest lawn, a brick walk, well scrubbed 
and clean. No chickens—the bane of country 
inns at all hours, and chiefly the hour before 
sun-up. Two fine old dogs—their eyes full of 
remembrances of Raphael’s previous visit— 
when he gave them a chicken leg to munch— 
dignified animals who rose slowly, decorously, 
to meet us—and none of your snapping little 
curs. The house low-roofed, board-porched, 
deep-windowed—old. A relic of posting days, 
possibly. Probably an ex-villa or country house. 
Clean scrubbed floors, a modest bar—and 
George, Great George, behind, it beaming. 
Huge man! Full of kindliness. A true host 
—happy except when coming under the shrew- 
ish tongue-lashes of his little wife. She could 
talk him into submission. She never pleaded 
—she commanded; she found it succeeded. 
She was almost a vixen! Black-eyed—pert, 
doubtful of wheelmen, scornful of wheelwomen, 
and wholly rejectful of bloomer maids—Mrs. 
N. held sway over George’s hotel in a way that 
made one almost willing to endure more dirt 
and less of her high morality. George feared 
her, otherwise a brave man—known to have 
saved a drowning boy, and to have stopped a 
runaway or two down Yonkers Hill; in early 
days a boxer of reputation. 

But how quaint and pretty the inland 
scenery! Across the way a meadow leading 


down to a brook. Two great elms, graceful 
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pear-shaped clusters ; a distant view of wooded 
hills. About the house thick chestnut-trees ; 
the roadway was lined with maples. There 
seemed to be all the birds of the best country 
families there gathered—orioles, finches, robins, 
yellow wings ; to the south the fields of corn 
and grain sloping away toa group of red barns. 
It was not suburban—and Raphael threw him- 
self on the thick grass beneath a chestnut and 
looked up. I didthe same. A thousand things 
go on among the people in the branches of the 
trees. The birds think of them as we do of our 
houses. ‘TI will go up on the northeast branch 
to-day and sing,” says an oriole, or “I'll go 
into my bedroom and see how the children are,” 
says Mrs. Wren, getting on her nest. The 
lights and shades of that wonderful green. 
Itself so silent yet so alive. What a home for 
what a charming people ! 

Raphael, filled with an artist's delight in the 
tree, said scornfully, * Suburbs! Where, if 
they dig, it smells gassy.”. We smoked ; the 
lazy blue climbed up to the lower branches ; 
the sweet air, laden with odors from the old- 
fashioned garden across the hedge, stirred the 
smoke and whiffed it up and away. We heard 
the high-pitched querulous voice of Mrs. N. 
from within. Presently George came out. 
“ Ready, gentlemen! ” he said, smiling. 

With wheelmen’s appetites the juicy porter- 
house steak, the potatoes stewed in cream, the 
salad of fresh lettuce, the good beer, the deli- 
cious coffee and real cream, disappeared in a 
twinkling. Weknew George. We knew that 
he was not fed on such dainties. The little 
woman kept that large portly body fed upon com- 
moner morsels. What vexations, what laxities, 
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what shortcomings, what disappointments, had 
he not inflicted upon her earnest, quick, busy 
little soul? He, a great sloth; she, a ferret. 
He, stealing drinks—ducking his head behind 
the bar as he drank in a boyish fear of his 
wife. She speering and spying about, ready 
to denounce him and fly at him, and hold him 
even up to the scorn and ridicule of the “ pub- 
lie’! The public feared her too, as much as it 
comfortably despised poor George. 

But, on the whole, Great George was a good 
fellow. I have been to his hotel now these 
dozen times. I never saw him the worse for 
liquor. I have always found him ready to talk 
and to be amusing. He knew the great John 
L. in his palmy days. He sparred once with 
Mitchell. He (and his wife) were very char- 
itable. Raphael noticed a girl at a window. 
She seemed very sad—as if disaster had cut off 
all her hope of the future. She sat with her 
head leaning on her hand, listless, unamused. 
Inquiry developed the fact that she was a “ free 
boarder ” of the N.’s. 

“She has a history,” said honest George. 
“ Some day, if you ride out again, I'll tell you. 
She used to be a very pretty girl, but now— it 
is very sad,” he said, and looked away. 

Paying a reasonable sum to the quick-eyed 
little wife, we rode away to White Plains, 
promising to return in another week. George 
came out and waved his great hand in farewell. 
Our wheels whirred and purred over the smooth 
roadway. How delicious the air! A breath 
from the distant sound. 

Raphael said : ‘* Now that poor girl with the 
Beatrice-Cenci face—I suppose it was love— 
she looked 19-——.”’ 
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“Some one ought to buy her a wheel!” I 
shouted, feeling the incompatibility of wheels 


and cheerlessness ; and, coasting down the long 


incline, we crossed a low, wooden bridge, below 
it a deep pool surrounded by a dozen willows. 
Of that pool—a tragedy. It was then, as we 
glanced, a cool, enticing, shadowy place. No 
mystery enchanted it. A white cow drank, 
knee deep, in it. ° The willows almost touched 
its dark surface. Ona bank above, deep woods, 
below, thick undergrowths of swamp-fern, cat- 
tails, and pond-lilies. Of that pool, a tragedy ; 
but of this later on—not now. 


S. M. STevens. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science,.—The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science had an excellent 
though very small meeting at Buffalo. The 
departments of chemistry and of physics were 
the fullest, that of sociology and economics the 
most popular, judging from the attendance of 
members and visitors, and from the reports in 
local papers. 

The address of the retiring president, Edward 
W. Morley, and the eight vice-presidents’ ad- 
dresses were of a high order of merit, as were 
also many of the papers read before the several 
sections. I looked in vain, however, for the 
scientist who would correlate and explain the 
many extraordinary phenomena of the year : 
the periods of unprecedented heat in Australia, 
the United States, and Europe; the series of 
tornadoes in the late spring and early summer 
in this country; the earthquakes and tidal 
waves of Japan and China. Whether they de- 
pend on abnormal conditions of solar magnet- 
ism and electricity is a question still unan- 
swered, 

Some important questions of polity were 
brought up. An attempt was made in the 
council to abandon the regular meeting for 
1897, providing merely for a formal meeting 
without the reading of papers or even the 
presidential and vice-presidential addresses ; 
merely meeting at Toronto to welcome the 
British Association. The writer unsuccess- 
fully opposed this measure in the council, but 
was sustained by the general session, and the 
majority of the council were overruled; and a 
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regular meeting was ordered, which the council 
afterward fixed to be held at Detroit on Monday, 
August 9, with a recess to Toronto before final 
adjournment. 

Other revolutionary measures have been in- 
troduced, and will be brought up at the next 
meeting, of which members should be warned 
in time to oppose them. These include an ad- 
vance in annual dues, coupled with a practical 
abandonment of publication of its proceedings 
by the association, in the interest of a private 
periodical; also amendments to the constitution 
taking away almost all power from the general 
session and vesting practical autocracy in a 
self-perpetuating council. 

Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, who abandoned 
the association nearly thirty years ago for rea- 


sons not explained, waselected honorary fellow 


and president of the association with a rush. 
. o 
* 


THE happenings of greatest scientific interest 
since our last review seem to have been the ter- 
rific heat from August 4 to August 13; the fall 
of a meteor of unusual size in the State of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico; and the return of Nansen 
from the farthest north yet reached ; also a re- 
port just received, but not yet verified, of 
another enormous and destructive tidal wave in 
Japan. The total eclipse of the sun on August 
9 was invisible at many stations, but was for- 
tunately well observed at others. 

7 = 
* 

THE HOT spell willlong be remembered by 
those who lived through it in New York and 
vicinity, where the humidity and heat combined 
to make a death-rate higher than any previously 
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recorded. On four days the temperature 
reached higher figures than any previous record. 
and on four other days it crowded all records, 
The suffering was aggravated by the almost 
stationary barometer, indicated nearly a dead 
calm. The mortality of horses surpassed that 
of men, and some of the busy thoroughfares in 
New York City were strewn with their bodies, 
which could not be removed fast enough to 
protect the health of the city. 
* ° * 

THE METEOR which fell near a mining-camp 
in the State of Chihuahua one afternoon in 
August, was described as being of such enor- 
mous size as to tear open the whole side of a 
mountain, and to bury itself deep in the moun- 
tain’s flanks, destroying the hut of a miner 
and killing his two children in its way. Hot 
water gushed from the pit for a long while 
after the meteoric mass was buried in it. Mak- 
ing all due allowance for exaggeration by timid 
Mexicans, the phenomenon must have been 
a notable one. It was not far from the same 
time that Professor Brooks observed a novel 
phenomenon while studying the moon. A 
round, dark object passed slowly before the 
moon’s surface, which must have been a cooled- 
off meteor outside the limit of the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 


NANSEN HAS carried Arctic exploration ata 
bound through nearly half the distance which yet 
remained to traverse in order to reach the pole ; 
and only failure of supplies barred his further 
progress. The point reached, 86° 15’, is still 
some 260 miles distant from the pole, but it is 
so near that estimates begin to be made as to 
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the visibility of the pole from a balloon. Day’s 
Mathematics has a table of distances visible 
from different altitudes, allowing for refraction. 
It appears that at the height of 20,000 feet an 
observer can see for a distance of 188 miles, 
and at the height of 5,000 feet for a distance of 
ninety-three miles. These figures might prove 
interesting if Andrée’s balloon expedition 
should ever be actually undertaken, as is now 
promised for next year. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION has received a setback 
from the death of Herr Lilienthal by falling 
from his aeroplane. Still, the survivors main- 
tain the struggle. One of the papers read to 
the recent meeting of the A. A. A. S. was by 
Octave Chanute on “ Soaring Flight.” The 
balloon and the aeroplane, however, operate on 


very different principles. 


* * 
. 


WHEN SOLomon said “ there is nothing new 
under the sun,” he did not have in mind the 
tidal waves that again and again within the 
past few months have desolated the coasts of 
Japan and China; but yet it seems that just 
such disturbances have prevailed from time im- 
memorial, and even before the earliest dawn of 
history, having been kept in memory by tradi- 
tion. The volcano-rimmed coast of Asia has 
always been liable to faults and sinkings of 
portions of the earth’s crust under water, let- 
ting the water of the ocean through to the 
heated interior, there to be converted into steam 
with explosive energy and destructiveness. A 
vice-president of the A. A. A. §., Prof. Benja- 
min K. Emerson, of Amherst, has beautifully 
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worked out and explained this ideain his recent 
address to the geological section at the Buffalo 
meeting, on “geological myth.” He shows, I 
think, conclusively, that Noah’s flood was just 
such another earthquake and tidal wave, com- 
ing up the valley of the Euphrates in prehis- 
toric time; and that the memory of the great 
catastrophe was handed down by tradition from 
generation to generation among many people in 
Asia Minor. Wm. H. Hate. 


Political.—Now that there is no talk of im- 
mediate hostilities between the United States and 
any other nation, it may be possible to make a 
few general remarks on the subject of war, 
without exposing one’s self to the accusation of 
stirring up strife between friendly nations. 

The blessings of peace are manifest, and we 
are not in any danger of being allowed to for- 
get them. Our civilization has become com- 
mercial and no one would advocate a return to 
the military stage. But in such great matters 
as this, as well as in small, every gain is ac- 
companied by some loss, and in deliberately 
confining ourselves to any one line of life we 
lose some of the advantages of a more varie- 
gated existence. . 

The loss incurred by having no enemies is 
the loss of esprit de corps, patriotism, and 
national feeling. 

This is a very large country. If it were not 
politically under one government, if the four 
small States which England at the time of 
our war wanted to see carved out of it had 
come into existence, there can be no doubt but 
that their interests would not at this time ap- 
pear or be identical. As it is, we assume that 
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what is good for Maine is good for Texas, and 
that what is good for Washington is good for 
Florida. It is not to be wondered that the in 
habitants of these States or those that would 
be crossed in journeying between them, should 
sometimes come to different conclusions. 

Apart from sentimental considerations, the 
only advantage in being a great state like the 
United States lies in strength. For the benefit 
that arises from having a great nation behind 
it, each section of the country resigns or may 
be called upon to resign certain particular ad- 
vantages which it might enjoy if it were alone. 
The interior helps to pay for coast defenses, 
the seaboard helps to pay for experiments in 
agriculture. The South contributes to the ex- 
termination of the thistle, the North assists in 
the annihilation of the water-hyacinth. 

But all this consolidation is founded on the 
theory that the interests of the whole country 
are one ; and since those interests are not in 
all parts of the country identical—as the con- 
tests over tariff continually show— it follows 
that the assumption of community of interest 
presupposes outside antagonists. 

Now, so long as these outside antagonists 
really exist, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
various sections of this country will pocket 
their differences and hang together ; but if there 
are no such antagonists, not only will sectional 
differences of interest give rise to sectional 
animosity, but there is no reason why those 
differences should not prevail. So long as |, 
who run a manufactory, and you, who run a 
sheep farm, are fighting side by side against a 
band of Indians, I consent to your driving 
your sheep into my yard at night, but when 
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the Indians have been exterminated, you must 
take yourself off. 

Love of country and patriotism go along way 
in time of common danger, but if there is no 
danger, and if there is never going to be any 
danger any more, it is a waste of money to keep 
up all the paraphernalia of immensity. It is 
of course an advantage, when one is dealing 


with foreigners or traveling in foreign coun- 
tries, to belong to a great nation. The back- 
ing of a great state lends dignity to the in- 
dividual, and insures his getting at least jus- 


tice. But these are material and commercial 
advantages that may be balanced by other com- 
mercial disadvantages. The only political 
situation that adds to the dignity of human 
nature is one in which the individual feels he 
has done the best that can be done for himself, 
and those whose interests are similar to his own 
—unhampered by artificial and traditional re- 
strictions. This result is brought about some- 
times by the welding of states and sometimes 
by their disruption. 

Those who have an eye on the future will 
see that the world is gradually filling up. 
The waste lands of the planet. are rapidly 
being parceled out and exploited. It will not 
be long before all the available territory of the 
globe will be pre-empted by one or the other 
of the great powers. 

Even now the isolated character of the posi- 
tion of the United States is beginning to 
change. It has been the wise policy of this 
country during its infancy to avoid “ entangling 
alliances,” and it has been her good fortune to 
be able to carry out that policy from the begin- 
ning with scarcely any exceptions, But as 
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time goes on and the world becomes fuller and 
practically smaller, this country will have to 
take her place more and more as one of the 
family of nations. Among these nations there 
are few that have the same willingness that the 
United States has always shown to keep with- 
in the bounds of international law, and to 
apply commercial ethics to international affairs. 
Most nations preserve a distinct system of in- 
ternational ethics, which differs from individual 
and commercial ethics, in being much more like 
the ethics of the jungle. More and more as 
time goes on will it become evident that 
the Union must and shall be preserved, and 
this for a reason that will become more and 
more evident; namely, because antagonistic in- 
terests are coming closer and closer every year. 
Washington said in his farewell address : 
While, then, every part of our country thus feels 
an immediate and particular interest in Union, all the 
parts combined cannot fail to find in the united mass 
of means and efforts greater strength, greater resource, 
proportionably greater security from external danger, 


a less frequent interruption of their Peace by foreign 
Nations. 


Even now the United States can no longer 
stand off and say she has nothing to do with 
anything except her own immediate internal 
concerns. She has already been called upon 
to make herself felt as an entity in the con- 
tracting affairs of nations. 

In this state of things, the lover of the 
Union as such sees a benefit to the consolida- 
tion of his country. He believes that long 
immunity from outside interference has fos- 
tered an introspective state of mind. All eyes 
are turned inward, and are intent on sectional 
differences and interests. 
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There is a great difference between true 
antagonism of interest, and a dispute as to the 
sharing the profits of a common interest. In the 
first case one party would be benefited by the 
disappearance of the other, as in the case of 
two men applying for the same position. In 
the second case each party is indispensable to 
the other in the main, though they may quarrel 
over details—as in the case of debtor and cred- 
itor, buyer and seller, employer and employee, 
Arkansas and Maine, Colorado and New York. 
If these coadjutors have nothing to think about 
except their own differences, they will begin to 
consider themselves antagonists. 

Nothing would do this country so much good 
as to be obliged to turn its attention outside 
of itself. The feeling of having interests in 
common is the strongest bond of union, and 
Washington appealed to it in his farewell 
address : 


You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together; the Independence and Liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils, and joint efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

Keeping this fact in mind, a good Executive 
will not hesitate to put the country in readi- 
ness to make good any position it may 
take, and will then take the position that the 
country will not recede a particle from in- 
sistence on its proper interests in any quarter 
of the world. While such action would be an 


almost certain preventive of war, the common 
interest with which the country would watch an 
insolent and bullying antagonist give way be- 
fore such a determined stand, would be almost 
as beneficial in reconsolidating the nation, as to 
fight and triumph together in a common cause. 
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Athletics.— Football candidates have 
again begun training in the summer, contrary to 
the wishes of those devoted to the best inter- 
ests of the game. For the benefit of college 
men we append the list of fixtures to November 
15, furnished by the Spirit of the Times: 
Sept. 23. Cornell University—-Rochester University, at 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sept. 26. Bucknell University-Wyoming Seminary, at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
. 26. Washington and Jefferson College—Western 
Pennsylvania University, at Washington, 
Pa. 
26. Williams College—Laureate Boat Club, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 
. University of Pennsylvania—-Franklin and 
Marshall College, at Lancaster, Mass. 
2. Washington and Jefferson College—Pittsburg 
Athletic Club, at Washington, Pa. 
. Williams College—Phillips Andover Academy, 
at Andover, Mass. 
3. Bucknell University—University of Philade!- 
phia, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. New Jersey Athletic Club—Lawrenceville 
Academy, at Lawrenceville, N. J. 
3. Williams College-Harvard University, at 
Cambridge, Mass. 
. Williams College—Wesleyan University, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 
. New York University—St. Stephen's College: 
at Annandale, N. Y. 
. University of Pennsylvania—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Williams College—Colgate University, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 


. Williams College-Yale University, at New 


Haven, Conn 

. Bucknell University—Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at Lewisburg, Pa. 

- New York University-New Jersey Athletic 
Club, at Ohio Field, N. Y. 

. University of Pennsylvania—Lafayette Col- 
lege, at Philadelphia, Pa, 
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. Washington and Jefferson College—Oberlin 

College, at Washington, Pa. 

. Williams College—Syracuse University, at 

Albany, N. Y. 

. Washington and Jefferson College—Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Cornell University-Harvard University, at 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

. New York University—Stevens Institute, at 
Ohio Field, N. Y. 

Washington and Jefferson College—Otter- 
bein College, at Washington, Pa. 


24. Williams College-Bowdoin College, at Wil- 


liamstown, Mass. 

. University of lowa—University of Kansas, at 
Iowa City, Ia. 

. University of Missouri, University of Ne- 
braska, at Columbia, Mo. 

. Williams College—Albany Medical College, 
at Williamstown, Mass. 

. Cornell University—Princeton University, at 
Princeton, N. J. 

. Bucknell University—Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Williamsport, Pa. 

. New York University-New Jersey Athletic 
Club, at Bayonne, N. J. 

. University of Pennsylvania—Lehigh Univer- 
sity, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Washington and Jefferson College—Pittsburg 
Athletic Club, at Pittsburg, Pa. 

. New York University—Union College, at Al- 
bany, N. Y. i 

. Bucknell University—Cornell University, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

. Harvard University-Princeton College, at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

- New York University—Trinity College, at 
Hartford, Conn. 

. Purdue University-De Pauw University, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

. University of Kansas—University of Ne- 
braska, at Lawrence, Kan. 

. University of Pennsylvania—Pennsylvania 
State College, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7. Williams College-Amherst College, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 
7. Washington and Jefferson College—Ohio State 
University, at Washington, Pa. 
9. University of lowa—University of Missouri, 
at Columbia, Mo. 
. 14. New York University-Rutgers College, at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
. 14. Rose Polytechnic Institute-De Pauw Uni- 
versity, at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Tue American Henley regatta at New 
London the first week in July, as heretofore 
suggested by Tue BacHeLonr, has been strongly 
advocated by the leading newspapers of New 
London, the Day, the Morning Telegraph, 
and as well the Norwich papers. 

In fact so far have matters at New London 
progressed under the able management of Mr. 
A. H. Chappell, president of the Board of 


Trade, that a sub-committee has been appointed 
of leading New London citizens, and money has 
been subscribed for the purpose of aiding in 
the preliminary work. 


In the course of a few months prominent 
college oarsmen will meet in New York to take 
measures to organize an association of the best 
college and other amateur crews of this country 
and Canada. 

We shall be glad to receive letters from oars- 
men giving their ideas and opinions upon the 
matter. The race at Poughkeepsie will take 
place as usual, but it is hoped that all the crews 
will be willing to compete again at New Lon- 
don. Surely the defeated crews will be desir- 
ous of a further opportunity to win laurels. 

Tue Bacuevor or Arts is glad to announce 
that the prospect for a regatta seems to be 
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very bright. This is too early to give 


details, but an American Henley week may be 
counted on for next summer. College men who 
favor giving minor crews an opportunity—so 
that the entire boating of the year is not 
crammed into one four-mile ’varsity race—will 
find in the jolly boating week at New London an 
agreeable aquatic ending to the college year. 
o . . 

Gour HAs had its tragedy. In case of a 
thunderstorm let all golfers remember that a 
tree is not a safe place to be under. We 
quote from the Spirit: 


The sudden deaths of William K. Kernan, Jr., of 
Utiea, N. Y., and Henry C. Bowers, which occurred on 
the links of the Otsego Golf Club, near Cooperstown, 
N. Y., Saturday, September 12, cast a gloom over the 
members of the Sadaquada Golf Club and the Otsego 
Golf Club, of which Messrs. Kernan and Bowers were 
respectively members. The gentlemen in question 
were playing golf, and took refuge from a severe 
thunder-storm under a tree. The tree was struck by 
lightning and both men were killed. Mr. Kernan was 
seventeen years of age, was the son of William Kernan, 
Sr., and grandson of the late United States Senator 
Francis E. Kernan, of Utica, N. Y. Mr. Bowers was 
a brother of John M. Bowers, the well-known lawyer, 
and William C, Bowers, of New York City. He was 
a member of the Union Club and the New York Stock 
Exchange. He was but thirty-nine years of age, and 
leaves a widow. This is one of the saddest accidents 
we have ever known to occur in connection with the 


game of golf. 
* * 


* 

THe SrixTeentH National lLawn-tennis 
Championship at Newport, August 18-25, re- 
sulted in Larned being beaten by Wrenn, 4-6, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. Wrenn, the day fol- 
lowing, beat Hovey, champion of 1895, 7-5, 
3-6, 6-0, 1-6, 6-1. R. D. Wrenn is from 
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Chicago; was graduated from Harvard ‘92. 
Neel, of Chicago, was looked upon as the dark 
horse of the tournament, but he succumbed to 
Wrenn, 2-6, 14-12, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. 

Tennis improves like every other sport with 
the years. An old and famous player, Mr. 
Hall, tells us that Larned is the most skillful 
tennis player of '96,if not the strongest, and 
that the play of to-day is a point a game 
better than that of ten years ago in England. 
Those of us who have watched the famous 
Renshaw brothers at Homburg can hardly be- 
lieve this. 

° . . 

Mr. Caspak Wuirtney falls foul of the 
New York Athletic Club for running such 
men as Wefers, Orton, Gray, Remington, Kil- 
patrick, each of whom “ might have served as 
a nucleus for a prosperous club in his respec- 
tive Aabitat had he not been gathered in by 
the N. Y. A. C.” These excellent amateur 
perfurmers were “ gathered in” last year to 
beat London, and have remained in the club, 
which in the summer of 1895, brought them 
to perfection in the hands of Trainer Murphy. 
Wefers for example is said to have “run like 
a duffer” and was esteemed far inferior to 
Crum, of Iowa University, until the N. Y. A. 
C.’s trainer taught him his points so that he 
beat Crum in practice, with ease. Mr. Whit- 
ney says truly, “ Nothing so surely kills athlet- 
ies as for rich clubs to grab . . the promising 
men of less opulent clubs,” etc. The N. Y. 
A. Club does not deserve this harsh criticism. 
It sought to produce a world-beating team in 
1895, and it did so, and deserved well of its 
country for so doing, as Mr. Whitney himself 
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“hought a year ago. Shall it now expel these 
exceptional athletes so that they may meekly 
return to their “ habitats” ? 

But Mr. Whitney, we give him credit, al- 
ways means well for sport, and his anathemas 
of the “ pot-hunter ” in canoeing or in bicy- 
cling or gig-racing are well-deserved. It is 
very difficult, however grandmotherly we may 
wish to be, to prevent intense rivalry in sports. 

* * 


THE INTERNATIONAL. cup race on Lake Erie, 
at Toledo, between the Canada of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, and the 
Vencedor, of the Lincoln Park Yacht Club, of 
Chicago, resulted in a very hollow victory for 
Canada. In a very light wind the Canada 
managed to win the first race by a few seconds. 
In the second race in a fresh breeze (20-knot) 
the Vencedor was never headed, and crossed 
the finish line 3 m. 31 sec. ahead, but the Ven- 
cedor won on her time allowance, obtained by 
her clever Captain Jarvis, of 3 m. 57 sec. This 
second race was a splendid contest in wind and 
rain. The Vencedor was badly handled and 
lost 2 m. in seeking the stakeboat. She saw 
three boats anchored and went around them all 
and a quarter of a mile out of her way, thus 
losing valuable time. Nevertheless all Canada 
has been crowing ever since. Next year the 
same yachts will try conclusions again. We 
hope this international affair will become a fix- 
ture. 

* e 7 

Says THE Evening Sun of bicycles : 

A new idea in pedals is a pedal that is provided 
with footplates having surfaces which are at right 
angles toa line drawn from the saddle to a pedal. 
This produces a pedal-rubber having an upward and 
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outward inclination, or as the inventor describes it : 
“In the use of the machine the spreading of the rider's 
feet causes the pressure to be exerted not only in a 
downward, but also in an outward direction—that is to 
say, in a direction away from the side of the wheel 
When, therefore, the machine is in action, there is a 
constant tendency of the feet to slide toward or from 
the outer ends of the pedals, and it frequently happens 
as a consequence that the foot slips from the pedal, 
with serious results to the rider. Another disadvan- 
tage of a pedal having a horizontal upper surface lies 
in the fact that it compels the foot to play in a very 
tiresome way upon the ankle joint in order to follow 
the surface of the pedal as the limb rises and falls 
with the crank.” 


THE USE of heavy gongs by wheelmen is 
making night hideous in New York and else- 
where. The wheeling FEast-side tough and 
his “ loidy fren” are becoming altogether too 
evident in the metropolis. How long will the 


swell wheeling element tolerate the hoodlums ? 
In London it is said that the ladies of the 
aristocratic West End are already discarding 
the wheel, except in country roads and lanes. 
When swelldom lays aside the bicycle—ladies 
of lesser degree will probably follow suit. 

. e . 

THE FOLLOWING letter from Robert Garrett, 
of Princeton, now in England, anent the discus, 
the competition in throwing of which seems to 
be growing in popularity since Garrett won the 
event in Athens. We copy the letter from the 
Evening Sun: 

LEAMINGTON Spa, England, Sept. 6, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Cornisu : I hear you are to have in your 
games this month a contest in throwing the discus. It 
is a source of great regret to me not to be able to join 
with those contesting in this event, but nevertheless | 
hope you will like the event enough to have it often, 
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and thereby introduce one of the ancient Greek games 
into modern athletics in America. I should like to send 
one of my dises to you, but unfortunately they are 
locked up, and I am far away. I saw by the Sua that 
you throw a discus weighing seven pounds—if so you 
have a very different one from that adopted by the 
modern Greeks—theirs weighs 2 kgs., or 4 2-5 lb. I do 
not think a fairly strong man, with along arm, should 
have much difficulty in throwing this 120 or 130 ft. 
after earnest practice. I have myself thrown it about 
102 ft. in practice in May last, although I fear I could 
not do that now in competition. My throw of 95 ft. 
7 im, in Athens was made on the afternoon of the first 
day I ever saw a disc, so you see it cannot be a difficult 
event. I should think that Mitchell could throw a dise 
of 4 2-5 Ib. “ over the fence and out of sight,” and ex- 
pect to hear of him doing something of that sort dur- 
ing your games. Yours very truly, 


Ropert GARRETT. 


* . 
7 


Wart Is new in bicycling? A wise friend 


predicts next year the incoming of the chain- 
less wheel and the reversible gear. As to tires, 
says Bearings : 


The days of the shoestring tire are numbered, and 
next year will see the big tire in use, not universally, 
but here and there, and the leaven will work to the end 
that within another year two-inch pneumatics will be as 
common as the small tires which are fitted to-day. Two 
and one-half inch tires were ridden by the winner of 
the Chicago road race on Labor Day, and, although the 
condition of the roads was bad, and the rider a man 
out of training, he covered his 100 miles in a trifle over 
seven hours. The same rider, under the same condi- 
tions, could not ride the course in that time with inch 
and one-half tires, and it is pretty certain that the win- 
ner of the time prize in this race could have lowered 
his mark with the big tires as an aid. Several men 
have tried the machine referred to, and although it is 
two or three pounds heavier than the usual run of 
light roadsters, they say it handles well and is fast on 
all kinds of surfaces. Car tracks are not noticeable, 
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and rough cedar blocks become as asphalt. The tires 
are even easier to the feel on macadam than small 
pneumatics, and seem quite as fast. It is an open 
question if they are not even faster for track work 
than a small tire, granting of course that the tread 
and side walls are of the same thickness. The tires 
which we have seen are single tubes, of the road-racing 
weight, and are made for 26-in. rims, holding the 
rider about the same distance from the ground as a 
28 by 1 1-2-in. tire. 


At THE Knickerbocker Meeting at Colum- 
bia Oval, Williamsbridge, September 19, T. 
E. Burke made a world record in the 600-yd. 
run in 1:11 (previous record 1:11.25, held by 
Lon Myers and W. C. Downs); Jerome Buck 
covered 440 yd. over 10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, in 0:56 2-5, obtaining a world’s record 
(previous world’s record 0:57 2-5, by Finneran). 

Richard Sheldon, of Yale, beat the world’s 
record in discus-throwing ; distance 111 ft. 8 in. 
(Previous record, Young, of Boston, 101 ft. 9 
in.) Garrett, at Athens, threw the discus 95 
ft. A “Marathon” race from Stamford was 
run through the mud, and won by McDermott 
in 3 h. 25 min., distance 26 miles. 

J ° cs 

ENGLISH YACHT prizes amount in a season 
to a considerable sum. The yachting world is 
quite different from what it was twenty years 
ago. It is now in fact the “sport of kings.” 
Here is a partial list of winnings: 

Ailsa, designed by Fife, has won in the 
Mediterranean and British waters £2,020 and 
a gold cup, Emperor's shield, objects of art, 
and gold and silver medals; Britannia, by 
Watson, £1,655, Ogden Goelet Cup, also sil- 
ver cup, objects of art, silver and bronze medals : 
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Meteor, by Watson, £1,250 and four cups in 
the Baltic; Satanita, by Soper, £625; the 
forty-rater Caress raced with above class and 
won £470 ; forty-raters Jsolde, by Fife, £980 ; 
Corsair, by Payne, £370; Carina, by Wat- 
son, £134 and seven cups. Twenty-raters— 
The Saint, by Fife, £393; Niagara, by Her- 
reshoff, £270. The Niagara, owned and raced 
by Howard Gould, was second to the Saint, a 
creditable showing for a '95 boat. 
7 - - 

In FOOTBALL this year, THE BACHELOR, asan 
amiable suggestion to the four great football 
universities : 

Let Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Penn- 
sylvania form an association and play in this 
way: Harvard vs. Princeton, Yale vs. Penn- 
sylvania. Winners to play final match about 
December 1. This would give each college not 
more than two heavy games. Why not do 
this? Of course Yale will have to forgive 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard and Yale by win- 
ning their games would be forced to play to- 
gether. But has not the time arrived for the 
ending of intercollegiate squabbles? THE 
BACHELOR earnestly advocates some arrange- 
ment such as this. Why not? 

* . ° 

Tue New York Times summarizes the 
football teams this year as follows: 

This year the teams will play under a new set of 
rules. Last year Harvard, Cornell, and Pennsylvania 
had one set, and Yale, Princeton, and some of the other 
colleges another. This made things rather awkward, 
and when Princeton and Harvard met a compromise 
between the two sets of rules had to be agreed upon. 


All the colleges have now one set, which were agreed 
upon last winter. The changes made should consider- 
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ably improve the game and reduce the chances of any 
serious accident to a player toa minimum. Momentum 
plays are practically eliminated and mass plays held in 
check. No player can take more than a single step 
before the ball is put in play, according to one rule, 
and another forbids five men to bunch inside the tack- 
les. The old rule of heeling a catch has been revived, 
but the catcher is protected by a penalty of a loss of 
15 yds. against interference or being thrown. Ona fair 
catch the opponents must retire 10 yds. from the mark 
of the catcher. 

Yale’s team this year will be made up largely of new 
players, and Capt. Murphy and the big army of Yale 
coaches have lots of work to do training the men and 
picking out the proper material to make up a team fit 
to represent the all-blue on the gridiron. Of last 
year’s team there are H. W. Letton, who will try to 
play full-back ; L. Hinkey and Bass, ends ; Fincke, 
quarter-back ; Chadwick, left guard ; and Capt. Mur- 
phy at right tackle. Players have to be found to take 
the places of Jerrems, Thorne, and De Witt, back of 
the line ; Rogers, left tackle ; and the Crosses at right 
guard and center. Vance McCormick, ex-Capt. Thorne, 
and F. Butterworth have been busy coaching the new 
men during the past few weeks, and it is said that they 
have developed some rattling good men. Some of the 
most promising of these are McFarlane at guard ; 
Beck, tackle ; Hall, a good end; Barnes, half-back ; 
A. R. Squire, half-back ; and H. F. Benjamin, half-back 
McCormick had the candidates for backs at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The University of Pennsylvania team has been train- 
ing at Mecox Inn, on Long Island, and John C. Bell, 
chairman of the Football Committee, is delighted with 
the work of the men. He says the team will be just 
as strong as it was last year in spite of the fact that 
Brooke, the full-back, and Williams, the quarter, will 
not be allowed to play. 

The schedule of the University of Pennsylvania team 
is: September 30, Franklin and Marshall, at Lan- 
caster, Pa.; October 3, Bucknell, at Philadelphia ; 
October 7, Naval Cadets, at Annapolis ; October 10, 
Dartmouth, at Philadelphia ; October 17, Lafayette, 
at Philadelphia ; October 21, Washington and Jeffer- 
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son, at Philadelphia ; October 31, Lehigh, at Philadel- 
phia ; November 7, Pennsylvania State College, at 
Philadelphia ; November 21, Cornell, at Philadelphia ; 
November 26, Harvard, at Cambridge. 

Of the four big colleges, Princeton suffers the least 
from loss of old players. The players have been train- 
ing at Asbury Park, but are now back on Brokaw Field, 
and are working hard. The line this year will be al- 
most the same as last season, unless a good player 
should turn up among the new men and depose one of 
the old players. This is the line: Gailey, center ; 
Rhodes and Riggs, guards ; Church and Tyler, tackles; 
Cochran, right end. Armstrong is showing up promi- 
nently as a tackle, and a new man will have to take 
« Biffy” Lea’s place. Suter, Poe, and Smith are the 
quarter-backs, Barnard and Kelly half-backs, and 
Baird and Ayres full-backs. Wheeler, a brother of 
« Beef” Wheeler, the famous guard, is a good punter, 
and is one of the best of the new men. 

Harvard has six of last year’s players as a founda- 
tion. The losses are A. and C. Brewer, who were two 
of the hardest workers on the team ; Newell, a very 
faithful player, and Rice and Holt. The old players 
left on the team are Captain Wrightington and Dun- 
lop, half-backs ; Beale, quarter-back ; Cabot, left end, 
and the two Shaws at right guard and center. There 
is some very promising material at Cambridge. Brown 
will probably be full-back. He is a good kicker, and 
played well against Pennsylvania last year for a few 
minutes. Moulton, who was end in the second eleven 
last year, may take Newell’s place. Donald, Haughton, 
Sprague, Fuller, and Holden are trying for the two 
tackles. The men have been practicing at Barnstable. 


+ * 
* 


A GRADUATE OF Brown has written us argu- 
ing that the Brown baseball nine was the su- 
perior of Princeton, for the following reasons : 


(1) Brown played a greater number of games than 
Princeton and with fully as strong opponents—notice- 
ably Holy Cross, who defeated all other opponents, and 


whom Brown defeated 4 games in 5. Brown lost 3 
games and Princeton 5. 
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(2) In the games with Harvard and Yale, where they 
met the same opponents, Brown won 5 out of 7, or 71 3-7 
percent. Princeton won 6 out of 9, or 66 2-3 per cent 

(3) The Metropolitan press, without exception that | 
now remember, give Brown the first place. 

(4) In the West, Brown was the recognized chan- 
pion, and, in proof of it, Chicago University nine, the 
best team beyond the Alleghanies, challenged Brown to 
a contest for «College Championship of the United 
States.” [Brown won 2 in 3 games on Chicago's 
grounds. } 

(5) The opinion of college men and baseball enthu- 
siasts in general, is to same effect. 

(6) Tae Bacneror in June says, “ Brown has the 
crack college nine of the year” and “ Brown has the 
crack nine so far.”” In the final games Brown played 
better than at any time, whitewashing both Harvard 
and Holy Cross in their final games 4 to 0 and 3 to 0 
She won 17 out of 20 games in the East, or 85 per cent., 
and 19 out of 23 in all, including the Chieago games. 

If you think Brown's claim established, I shall be 
very glad to see some mention of it in October 
Bacuevor. If you differ with me as to any of the 
points I have presented, I shall take it as a favor if 
you will write me. Very truly yours, 

W.C. Josue 

We concede to Brown the possession of the 
erack nine of the year; but as she was not in 
the college league, or series, she could not be 
called * champion,” in a technical sense. 

We hope that next year an old-fashioned 
harmonious college leagve will be formed, and 
Brown will surely give a good account of her- 
self. We do not seek to deprive Brown of her 
victories. When we named Princeton as the 
college champion in baseball, we believe that 


we were technically correct. 
. ° 


Ya e was lost their famous trainer Murphy. 
aud has employed Keene Fitzpatrick in hi» 
place. Murphy has gone to Pennsylvania, and 
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doubtless his friendship for Yale men will 
lead to a Yale-Penn. game this fall. We hope 
that Yale will play Penn. at Manhattan field. 
The Penn. team may be looked upon as a win- 


ner this year, even if Brooke is not permitted 
to play. Of Brooke's football status and Har- 
vard's attitude, Mr. Patterson has this to say 
in the Jl/ustrated American: 


The representatives of the Umversity of Pennsyl- 
vania are very unhappy over what they consider a 
breach of faith on the part of Harvard over Mr. Whit- 
ney’s arbitration in the Brooke-Williams football dis- 
pute. These players are, or rather were, members of 
the Pennsylvania ’Varsity squad, but having played 
football at other colleges—Swarthmore and Oberlin 
respectively—before entering Pennsylvania, had ex- 
ceeded an aggregate of four years of ’Varsity football. 
Harvard’s rule is that no man shall find a place on her 
team if he has already played four years, whether at 
another college or Harvard, or both. Pennsylvania’s 
rule permits him to play four years on her team under 
certain wise restrictions, regardless of his previous con- 
nection with any other college. 

As Brooke and Williams are the mainstays of Penn- 
sylvania’s team, it made a heap of difference to Har- 
vard which rule governed the selection of her antago- 
nist’s eleven. Inability to agree in the matter led to 
its reference to Mr. Caspar Whitney for arbitration. 
Pennsylvania asked Mr. Whitney to consider that in 
many of the smaller colleges outside of New England 
the football training is actually inferior to that of the 
preparatory schools from which, in the main, Harvard 
is supplied, and that therefore many of these colleges 
should be classified—in football only—with the big 
New England preparatory schools, otherwise Harvard 
would derive an unfair advantage. To this Harvard 
did not agree, contending that all of the educational 
institutions enjoy the coaching services of players from 
the hug universities; and further, that it is impossible 
to classify fairly the football knowledge of the smaller 
colleges, any attempt to do so being bound to result in 

onfusion, injustice, and error «“ Therefore,” said 
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ably improve the game and reduce the chances of any 
serious accident to a player toa minimum. Momentum 
plays are practically eliminated and mass plays held in 
check. No player can take more than a single step 
before the ball is put in play, according to one rule, 
and another forbids five men to bunch inside the tack- 
les. The old rule of heeling a catch has been revived, 
but the catcher is protected by a penalty of a loss of 
15 yds. against interference or being thrown. Ona fair 
catch the opponents must retire 10 yds. from the mark 
of the catcher. 

Yale’s team this year will be made up largely of new 
players, and Capt. Murphy and the big army of Yale 
coaches have lots of work to do training the men and 
picking out the proper material to make up a team fit 
to represent the all-blue on the gridiron. Of last 
year’s team there are H. W. Letton, who will try to 
play full-back ; L. Hinkey and Bass, ends ; Fincke, 
quarter-back ; Chadwick, left guard ; and Capt. Mur- 
phy at right tackle. Players have to be found to take 
the places of Jerrems, Thorne, and De Witt, back of 
the line ; Rogers, left tackle ; and the Crosses at right 
guard and center. Vance McCormick, ex-Capt. Thorne, 
and F. Butterworth have been busy coaching the new 
men during the past few weeks, and it is said that they 
have developed some rattling good men. Some of the 
most promising of these are McFarlane at guard ; 
Beck, tackle ; Hall, a good end; Barnes, half-back ; 
A. R. Squire, half-back ; and H. F. Benjamin, half-back. 
McCormick had the candidates for backs at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The University of Pennsylvania team has been train- 
ing at Mecox Inn, on Long Island, and John-C. Bell, 
chairman of the Football Committee, is delighted with 
the work of the men. He says the team will be just 
as strong as it was last year in spite of the fact that 
Brooke, the full-back, and Williams, the quarter, will 
not be allowed to play. 

The schedule of the University of Pennsylvania team 
is: September 30, Franklin and Marshall, at Lan- 
caster, Pa.; October 3, Bucknell, at Philadelphia ; 
October 7, Naval Cadets, at Annapolis ; October 10, 
Dartmouth, at Philadelphia ; October 17, Lafayette, 
at Philadelphia ; October 21, Washington and Jeffer- 
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son, at Philadelphia ; October 31, Lehigh, at Philadel- 
phia ; November 7, Pennsylvania State College, at 
Philadelphia ; November 21, Cornell, at Philadelphia ; 
November 26, Harvard, at Cambridge. 

Of the four big colleges, Princeton suffers the least 
from loss of old players. The players have been train- 
ing at Asbury Park, but are now back on Brokaw Field, 
and are working hard. The line this year will be al- 
most the same as last season, unless a good player 
should turn up among the new men and depose one of 
the old players. This is the line: Gailey, center ; 
Rhodes and Riggs, guards ; Church and Tyler, tackles; 
Cochran, right end. Armstrong is showing up promi- 
nently as a tackle, and a new man will have to take 
« Biffy” Lea’s place. Suter, Poe, and Smith are the 
quarter-backs, Barnard and Kelly half-backs, and 
Baird and Ayres full-backs. Wheeler, a brother of 
‘“‘ Beef” Wheeler, the famous guard, is a good punter, 
and is one of the best of the new men. 

Harvard has six of last year’s players as a founda- 
tion. The losses are A. and C. Brewer, who were two 
of the hardest workers on the team ; Newell, a very 
faithful player, and Rice and Holt. The old players 
left on the team are Captain Wrightington and Dun- 
lop, half-backs ; Beale, quarter-back ; Cabot, left end, 
and the two Shaws at right guard and center. There 
is some very promising material at Cambridge. Brown 
will probably be full-back. He is a good kicker, and 
played well against Pennsylvania last year for a few 
minutes. Moulton, who was end in the second eleven 
last year, may take Newell’s place. Donald, Haughton, 
Sprague, Fuller, and Holden are trying for the two 
tackles. The men have been practicing at Barnstable. 


* * 
* 


A GRADUATE OF Brown has written us argu- 
ing that the Brown baseball nine was the su- 
perior of Princeton, for the following reasons : 

(1) Brown played a greater number of games than 
Princeton and with fully as strong opponent tice 
ably Holy Cross, who defeated all other opponents, and 


whom Brown defeated 4 games in 5. Brown lost 3 
games and Princeton 5. 
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(2) In the games with Harvard and Yale, where they 
met the same opponents, Brown won 5 out of 7, or 71 3-7 
percent. Princeton won 6 out of 9, or 66 2-3 per cent. 

(3) The Metropolitan press, without exception that I 
now remember, give Brown the first place. 

(4) In the West, Brown was the recognized cham- 
pion, and, in proof of it, Chicago University nine, the 
best team beyond the Alleghanies, challenged Brown to 
a contest for “College Championship of the United 
States.” [Brown won 2 in 3 games on Chicago’s 
grounds. | 

(5) The opinion of college men and baseball enthu- 
siasts in general, is to same effect. 

(6) THE BacHELor in June says, “ Brown has the 
crack college nine of the year” and “Brown has the 
erack nine so far.” In the final games Brown played 
better than at any time, whitewashing both Harvard 
and Holy Cross in their final games 4 to 0 and 3 to 0. 
She won 17 out of 20 games in the East, or 85 per cent., 
and 19 out of 23 in all, including the Chicago games. 

If you think Brown’s claim established, I shall be 
very glad to see some mention of it in October 
Bacuetor. If you differ with me as to any of the 
points I have presented, I shall take it as a favor if 
you will write me. Very truly yours, 

W. C. Josuin. 


We concede to Brown the possession of the 
crack nine of the year; but as she was not in 
the college league, or series, she could not be 
called ‘‘ champion,” in a technical sense. 

We hope that next year an old-fashioned 
harmonious college league will be formed, and 
Brown will surely give a good account of her- 
self. We do not seek to deprive Brown of her 
victories. When we named Princeton as the 
college champion in baseball, we believe that 
we were technically correct. 

iad * 
* 

YALE HAs lost their famous trainer Murphy, 
and has employed Keene Fitzpatrick in his 
place. Murphy has gone to Pennsylvania, and 
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doubtless his friendship for Yale men will 
lead to a Yale-Penn. game this fall. We hope 
that Yale will play Penn. at Manhattan field. 
The Penn. team may be looked upon as a win- 
ner this year, even if Brooke is not permitted 
to play. Of Brooke’s football status and Har- 
vard’s attitude, Mr. Patterson has this to say 
in the Illustrated American: 


The representatives of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are very unhappy over what they consider a 
breach of faith on the part of Harvard over Mr. Whit- 
ney’s arbitration in the Brooke-Williams football dis- 
pute. These players are, or rather were, members of 
the Pennsylvania ’Varsity squad, but having played 
football at other colleges—Swarthmore and Oberlin 
respectively—before entering Pennsylvania, had ex- 
ceeded an aggregate of four years of ’Varsity football. 
Harvard’s rule is that no man shall find a place on her 
team if he has already played four years, whether at 
another college or Harvard, or both. Pennsylvania’s 
rule permits him to play four years on her team under 
certain wise restrictions, regardless of his previous con- 
nection with any other college. 

As Brooke and Williams are the mainstays of Penn- 
sylvania’s team, it made a heap of difference to Har- 
vard which rule governed the selection of her antago- 
nist’s eleven. Inability to agree in the matter led to 
its reference to Mr. Caspar Whitney for arbitration. 
Pennsylvania asked Mr. Whitney to consider that in 
many of the smaller colleges outside of New England 
the football training is actually inferior to that of the 
preparatory schools from which, in the main, Harvard 
is supplied, and that therefore many of these colleges 
should be classified—in football only—with the big 
New England preparatory schools, otherwise Harvard 
would derive an unfair advantage. To this Harvard 
did not agree, contending that all of the educational 
institutions enjoy the coaching services of players from 
the big universities; and further, that it is impossible 
to classify fairly the football knowledge of the smaller 
colleges, any attempt to do so being bound to result in 
confusion, injustice, and error. Therefore,” said 
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Harvard, “every college which offers courses leading 
to the degrees of B.A. and B.S. should be included 
when computing the number of years a man has played 
*varsity football.” 

Mr. Whitney’s decision was a compromise. He took 
the ground that Oberlin knows more of football and 
ranks higher therein than Swarthmore, therefore Wil- 
liams’s time on the Oberlin team should be added to his 
two years on Pennsylvania’s ’varsity, thus excluding 
him hereafter. Brooke, on the other hand, should not 
be charged with the two or three years on Swarth- 
more’s team, and would thus be eligible at Pennsyl- 
vania for one more season. To this Harvard strongly 
demurred, contending that the decision was absurd on 
the face of it; that the men should stand or fall to- 
gether, and that it was impossible fairly to discriminate 
between them as Mr. Whitney had done. Therefore, 
Harvard rejected the arbitrator’s decision, and herein 
is Pennsy’s cause for vexation of spirit. «‘ Drop Brooke 
and Williams,” says Harvard, “or we don’t play you,” 
and Pennsylvania, threatened with the loss of her only 
great game, reluctantly accedes. Williams has re- 
signed the captaincy, but his successor has not yet been 
selected. The loss of these two men is the heaviest 
Pennsylvania could sustain. It will be wellnigh im- 
possible to fill their places, and with Bull, their great 
center rusher, Wagenhurst and Farrar, tackles, and 
Blair, half-back, unavailable on account of graduation, 
the outlook is certainly not promising. 

Pennsylvania is trying hard for a resumption of con- 
tests with Yale, and thinks she will succeed. Mr. 
Walter Camp, I believe, looks with favor upon the 
suggestion, and Mr. George Adee is said to be of like 
mind. Other men among the younger graduates—for 
examples, Dr. Hartwell and Mr. Hinkey—are unalter- 
ably opposed to the idea, and it must be conceded that 
the preponderance of undergraduate sentiment is with 
the last-named alumni. The prospects of a Yale-Penn- 
sylvania game this fall are not therefore rosy, although 
it is possible that one may be arranged after all. 





College Notes.—To the colleges, onc 
and all—a pleasant greeting on the opening of 
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the new college year! May you, O class of ’00, 
fully enjoy the great glory of being the first 
travelers of the wonderful 19th century to look 
forward into the more wonderful 20th century 
(albeit you properly belong to the 19th century 
and are not a part of the 20th)! What new 
inventions, new methods, new arts, some of 
you will live to see! Your grandsons will come 
to college in flying-machines. They will have 
annihilated space in those days. Everything 
will be electric, and disease will have its uni- 
versal antidote. To you of ’99 who are loyal 
to the last of this grand old 19th century— 
faithful ones who remember that the greatest 
philosopher in England has stated that “ the 
world has developed more in the last 100 years 
than in the previous 10,000 ! ”—let it be your 
proud boast that you clung to the last of the 
greatest century known to man; that you saw 
its noble death, and watched it slowly pass into 
history. To you of ’97 and ’98, remember 
that you are now rapidly preparing yourselves 
to be readers and subscribers to THE BacHE- 
LOR OF Arts. After graduation, look for 
your instruction and encouragement tous! We 
will stand in stead of professors, in loco pa- 
rentis. Beit your aim to prepare yourselves 
by reading and study, and the pursuit of litera- 
ture—to thoroughly enjoy us! 
© ice 

THE POSITION of the President of Brown 
University isone which must give the sober- 
minded graduates of that institution cause for 
anxiety. We do not expect to see the culti- 
vated president of a college yielding to false 
arguments and revolutionary sentiments of the 
Western “Boy Orator.” Parents will hesi- 
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tate to send their sons to be placed for four 
years under the influence of a brilliant but er- 
ratic and irrational instructor; whose love for 
notoriety and novelty presents a careful weigh- 
ing of the consequences of what he says. Mr. 
D. A. Wells compares him to an “ untutored 
Indian who connects the death of his chief 
with an eclipse of the moon.” Says Mr. 
Wells, in the Tribune: 

The fact of it is that the world is confronted with 
the most remarkable phenomenon that has ever charac- 
terized its civilization, and has not yet fully recognized 
its importance (the least so, apparently in the United 
States)—a phenomenon sequential and in harmony 
with the assertion recently made by the eminent French 
chemist and economist, M. Berthelot, in an address be- 
fore an association of European scientists, that practi- 
cally more has been done for the development of man 
during the last three-quarters of a century than during 
the preceding 6,000 years. President Andrews, of 
Brown University, who regards free coinage in the 
light of a panacea for all evils, has caught glimpses of 
the situation when he expresses the opinion that “the 
money question at the present time is the greatest ques- 
tion of civilization.” But he had not sense enough to 
distinguish an effect from a cause, and so takes rank 
with an untutored Indian who connects the death of his 
chief with an eclipse of the moon. 

As has been often observed the campaign is 
one of education, and it is astonishing that a 
man of talent, the president of one of the 
greatest literary institutions of the country, 
can fail of being “‘ educated ” out of his absurd 
and unhistoric conclusions upon the silver ques- 
tion. Says the Nation: 

The most extraordinary feature of the present cam- 
paign is the amount of time and energy that all the 
forces of intelligence and civilization are called upon to 
devote to the elucidation of rudimentary truths and 
principles which ought to be taught in every school- 
room. Mr. Bryan and his disciples have turned the 
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whole country into a primary school, and made it nec- 
essary for all of us to go into the business of teaching 
the multiplication table and other elementary courses 
of instruction to 70,000,000 of people. Mr. Schurz 
puts the case well in the following passage : 

«“ However, the ultimate result is not at all uncer- 
tain. After a period of infinite confusion, disaster, hu- 
miliation, suffering, and misery the American people 
will at last regain sanity of mind and arrive again at 
some very simple conclusions: That, if you call a peck 
a bushel, you will have more bushels, but not more 
grain ; if you call a foot a yard, you will have more 
yards, but not more cloth ; if you call a square rod an 
acre, you will have more acres, but not more land ; and 
if you call fifty cents, or one cent, or a bit of paper a 
dollar, you will have more dollars, but not more wealth 
—indeed, a great deal less chance of wealth, for you 
will have far less credit, because far less honesty. We 
shall then have learned again that the wit of man can- 
not—although insanity tries very hard—invent an 
economic system under which everything you have to 
sell will be dear and everything you have to buy will 
be cheap. And having got hold of these very simple 
truths, the American people will then in sackcloth and 
ashes repent of this insane free-coinage debauch.” 


President Andrews, of Brown University, 
seems to have been attending this primary 
school to no purpose. 

+. 


* 

W2HAT WILL happen to the colleges if Bryan 
should be elected ? 

Take Cornell with its income of $500,000, 
derived from invested funds. Only 5 per cent., 
it seems, is protected bya gold clause. Here 
are $480,000 to be paid in the Bryan silver dol- 
lar = $240,000 or thereabout. Fora number 
of years, at least a dozen, the college would be 
badly crippled. 

Take Yale with an income, say, of $1,000,- 
000: how is it to get along on $500,000? 
Surely Bryanism will be the ruin of al] educa- 
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tional institutions. No wonder Yale students 
hissed Bryan the other day. 
* * 
* 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY draws the eyes of 
all graduates this month. The authorities there 
have come out with a pamphlet stating gener- 
ally and particularly the cost of living and 
being educated at Princeton. The Swn prints 
the following on the subject : 


It is true that many sons of rich men have been 
drawn to Princeton by the improved educational ad- 
vantages there attainable ; some of these lads have had 
large allowances, and, in the case of a few, scarcely any 
limitation has been placed upon their disbursements. 
Such young men, however, are rare exceptions com- 
pared with the mass of undergraduates, and they do not 
justify the belief that a poor boy, or one of narrow 
means, cannot avail himself of the opportunities for in- 
struction now offered at Princeton. The student of 
moderate means is still, as he always was, the prevail- 
ing type at this university. Here he can live comfort- 
ably, and find it unnecessary to stint himself in money 
matters, although his annual expenses are covered by 
the modest sum of $500 or less. This is proved by 
statistics collected during the past year from three re- 
cent classes, including the last senior class. The two 
grades-of-honor men were made the subject of inquiry, 
because such men, particularly the second-grade men, 
are generally acknowledged to be the representative 
men of the college. In one of these classes the seven 
first-group men in the academic department, who gradu- 
ated with the distinction of magna cum laude, reported 
their expenses for each of the four years in the college 
course. The total annual outlay of one of these men 
averaged less than $300, and that of another less than 
$400. If we ask what was the average yearly outlay 
in this group, the answer is $442.68. A glance at the 
expenses of the second group in the same class, com- 
posed of men who graduated cum laude, will be found 
quite as interesting. Twenty-four men of this group 
gave an account of their disbursements during the 
four collegiate years. The disbursements ranged 
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from $275 to $700 annually ; but the average man 
in this group expended $423.125 each year during 
his college course. To thirteen of the twenty-four 
the cost of an education at Princeton was less than 
$400. In another class, out of the seven magna cum 
laude men, four expended less than $400 a year; 
one of these was a conspicuous athlete, and at 
the end of his course was voted the best all-around 
man in his class. In a third class, which contained an 
unusual number of hard students, no fewer than fifteen 
men graduated magna cum laude. Twelve of these 
obtained their college education at an expense of $500 
or less per year; four spent $400 or less annually ; 
four supported themselves in part, and one paid near- 
ly half his college bills from prizes which he won at 
Princeton. The second group in the same class num- 
bered thirty-nine graduates cum laude, three-fourths of 
whom expended $500 or less each year. If the two 
groups of honor men of this class be taken together, we 
observe that forty out of the fifty-four were able to 
live at Princeton for $500 a year or less. These men, 
of course, are the assiduous students of the class, but 
they also represent the social element no less than 
the literary and the athletic element. One-fourth of 
them are members of the senior and junior social clubs. 
It is these honor men who support the literary so- 
cieties, edit the undergraduate publications, and speak 
for the college in intercollegiate debates ; who are, in 
short, the solid men of the class. 

For the student of very narrow means, however, the 
argument drawn from average expenses is not suffi- 
ciently encouraging. - What the poor student wants to 
know is not the average, but the minimum, cost of a 
college education ; he wishes to learn what.is the least 
possible outlay in return for which a young man may 
graduate at Priticeton. To supply the required infor- 
mation on this point the pamphlet before us prints a 
large number of letters, which prove that students of 
ability who are economical in their habits can com- 
plete the academical course at Princeton for less than 
$300 a year, provided they obtain a scholarship. It is 
also made plain that ‘this sum may be materially re- 
duced by taking advantage of the opportunities for self- 
help. In truth, not a few men have managed to go 
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through Princeton in this way, with practically no 
expense. The frequent references in the letters here 
reprinted to assistance received from the college are 
explained by a statement in the last annual catalogue, 
that the Princeton authorities are accustomed to remit, 
upon application, a portion of the tuition fees in the 
academic department ($100 of the $150) in the case of 
candidates for the ministry or of sons of ministers, 
and also in the case of other applicants who present 
satisfactory testimonials of good moral character and 
of more than ordinary intellectual ability, with the as- 


surance that the aid requested is absolutely required. 
. * 
* 





THE OFFICIAL announcement of the Princeton Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration Committee has been made 
A series of lectures is to come as a forerunner of the 
ceremonies connected with the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the foundling of Prince- 
ton College. A distinguished body of foreign pro- 
fessors will be present during the week preceding 
the celebration proper, and will lecture to students, 
alumni, and visiting scholars. The committee extends 
a special invitation to all professors, scholars, and teach- 
ers in the department of study represented by the 
various lecturers, to all the alumni of Princeton and to 
undergraduates who are pursuing courses of study re- 
lated to the topics of the lectures, and to persons gen- 
erally who are interested in the subjects to be treated. 
No charge for admission will be made, but tickets will 
be required. These tickets may be obtained by apply- 
ing personally at Princeton, and may be reserved by 
sending written application to Prof. William Libbey, of 
Princeton, before October 5. 

The entire course of lectures will number eighteen, 
on subjects in science, literature, and philosophy. Six 
European universities will be represented by as many 
lecturers. A. A. W. Hubrecht, professor of zodlogy 
in the University of Utrecht, Holland, will deliver one 
lecture. This will occur at 12 o’clock Monday, Oc- 
tober 19, in the geological lecture-room of Nassau 
Hall. The subject which Professor Hubrecht has an- 
nounced is “ The Descent of the Primates.” Professor 
Hubrecht is one of the leading zodlogists of Holland, 
and the results of his labors in the field of the embry- 
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ology of mammals have received widespread attention. 
Prof. Karl Brugmann, professor of Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages in the University of Leipsic, Germany, will 
deliver one lecture at 10:30 o’clock Monday, October 
19, in the English room of Dickinson Hall. His sub- 
ject is “ The Nature and Origin of the Noun Genders 
in the Indo-Germanic Languages.” This lecture will 
be delivered in the German language. Professor 
Brugmann is known as the author of a grammar of 
Indo-Germanic languages, and is one of the leaders of 
the new school of comparative philology. He was a 
pupil of the late Dr. George Curtius, and although not 
yet over forty-five years of age has made a great name 
in philology. 

Prof. Andrew Seth, of Edinburgh University, will 
deliver two lectures on the subject “Theism.” These 
lectures will occur on Friday and Saturday, October 16 
and 17, at 11 o’clock, in Alexander Hall. Professor 
Seth is one of the leaders of philosophical thought in 
Great Britain. He is professor of logic and metaphys- 
ics in the University of Edinburgh, holding the chair 
once occupied by Sir William Hamilton. A course of 
six lectures will be given by Edward Dowden, profes- 
sor of English literature and rhetoric in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Professor Dowden will lecture on the 
subject “The French Revolution and English Litera- 
ture.” Special attention will be given to Shelley, 
Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Burke, 
Godwin, and Mary Wollstonecraft. These lectures will 
begin Monday, October 12, at 3 o’clock P. M., and con- 
tinue each day at that hour during the week preceding 
the celebration. Professor Dowden is the author of 
several standard works, chief among which are his life 
of Shelley and several volumes on Shakespeare. He is 
secretary of the Liberal Union of Ireland, and a lead- 
ing anti-home.ruler. 

Four lectures will be delivered by Prof. Felix Klein, 
of the University of Géttingen, Germany. Professor 
Klein will lecture on the subject «The Mathematical 
Theory of the Top.” His lectures will occur on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, October 12 
to 15, inclusive, at 11 o’clock a.m. Dr. Klein is pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Géttingen. 
He was one of the Commissioners of the German Gov- 
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ernment at the Columbian Exposition, and was the lead- 
ing spirit of the Mathematical Congress at the exposi- 
tion. Joseph John Thomson, Cavendish professor of 
physics in the University of Cambridge, England, will 
deliver four lectures on the subject ‘The Discharge 
of Electricity in Gases.” These lectures will occur at 
9 o’clock each morning of October 13, 14, 15, and 16. 
Professor Thomson is the successor of the renowned 
Lord Rayleigh. New York Times. 
* 4% 


Wirs Apo.ocies To Mr. Dosson.—Scene : 
A reception at a woman’s college. He, an old 
admirer. She, a sophomore. 

He. 
Then let us go. Those palms 
Conceal a vacant.seat; the charms 
Of half-secluded nooks are not 
By wisdom’s priestess all forgot ? 
She. 
By that you mean? 
He. 
That your eyes still 
Retain their old accustomed skill. 
She. 
Ah! If some school of arts would teach 
Men how to vary hackneyed speech 
I would advise you study there. 
He. 
That is too harsh from lips so fair. 
She. 
Lips fairer yet might prove me right, 
Since men will doff their wits at sight 
Of women, as they do their hats. 
He. 
It is too much to ask of bats 
To live by stars nor blink the sun : 
’Tis night with me when you are gone. 
She (archly). 
A Northern winter have you spent 
With study of the stars content ? 
And I with study of the gods. 
Then you’ve learned more, by all the odds. 
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He. 
Nay, you. I learned but what before 
I knew too well ; that more and more—— 
She (hastily). 
The gods have taught me many things, 
But thus an alien poet sings, 
Ne point de cult sans mystére ; 80 
I can’t explain you all I know. 
He. 
Another saying comes at beck 
That On ne badine pas avec 
LD’amour. 
She (rebelliously). 
Indeed ! My learnings new 
I cannot translate as you do ; 
The last word was to me a blank. 
He (bitterly). 
Then little need have I to thank 
A tutor who disclaims her art. 
She (softly). 
A woman who denies her heart. 
He. 
«Her heart,” you say! Do these exist 
Here even where a learned mist 
Obscures life’s one reality ? 
She. 
The sun shines ever, and you see 
One feels its warmth as not before, 
And learns to seek it but the more 
When breathed on by the moldering past; 
(more slowly) 
One only fears it may not last. 
He (resolutely). 
Dear, let me take you from this crowd ; 
One can’t quite say some things aloud. 
(Ezxeunt.) 


* * 
* 


Mr. M. Taytor Pyne authorizes us to deny 
the statement made in Current Literature and 
other papers to the effect that he had given 
Princeton University a new library, to cost 
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$600,000. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for such an announcement. It is not only 
an unkindness to Mr. Pyne, who has always 
been one of Princeton’s most generous bene- 
factors, but also a disappointment’ to Prince- 
ton’s alumni, on their anniversary, to publish 


such false statements. 


* * 
* 


Ya.e COLLEGE has recently purchased the 
library of Rudolph von Gneist, the noted Ger- 
man jurist and publicist. The collection con- 
tains about 10,000 volumes and pamphlets. 

* * 
* 

Jouns Hopkins closes its doors to women ! 
This sounds like a retrograde movement on 
the part of this very modern university. The 
columns of this magazine are open to Presi- 
dent Gilman to explain. 

* » * 

THE LIBRARY of Johns Hopkins is said to 
contain the most efficient—library of political 
science in America or England—the Dill- 
man library of 5,060 volumes, originally be- 
longing to the eminent Biblical scholar, Pro- 
fessor Dillman, of Berlin. Recent gifts of G. 
W. Gail and of Leopold Strauss, of Baltimore, 
have been made for the purpose of the pur- 
chase of rabbinical literature. 


* * 
* 


THe New Princeton Library, which, it is 
said, will cost nearly a million dollars, is now 
being built, and will cover the ground occupied 
by East College. The money for this library 
was furnished by alumni whose names have not 
been announced. 
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The Babe, B.A. By EpwarpF. Benson. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

This book of Cambridge life has been called absurd 
and ridiculous by some erities, and has been more gen- 
erously appreciated by others. It is fair to the author 
of Dodo to say that he has attempted to write an 
amusing college book, and in a way succeeded. “I 
have retained for him (the Babe),” says the author, 
“ to the end that futility of mind, and girt him about 
with that flippant atmosphere in which the truly heroic 
chokes and stifles.” Because we discover a light tri- 
fling, amusement-loving set of Oxford students done 
to the life and done with charming art, shall we deplore 
the fact that the book is not earnest, deadly solemn, 
and “improving”? Read from p. 2230n “A Little 
Game,” and “The Confession.” We stake our repu- 
tation that nothing better than this has ever been done 
in college fiction. It is the life itself. These young 
men talk, act, joke, gamble, as they must do. Other 
chapters are not so good, but they are very true all of 
them. We are amazed at the amount of tea these 
Cambridge fellows pour down at all hours. “Tea,” 
as Pat says in the story, “1s werra goot in its way, but 
it don’t go werra far.” Tea appears—and with it 
“hot toast”—on every page of the book. “We find 
Cambridge manners somewhat more finished than those 
at our American colleges. They are, more gentlemanly, 
less abrupt—more polished. But what delightful boys 
they are! In any college man the book stirs memories’ 
It is the time of futility and inconsequence, some 
reading, some hopes of learning what the future 
life ‘outside ” ought to be. It seems to be the object 
of our instructers to insist upon the terrible necessity 
for work in this outside world, the grim need of harden- 
ing one’s self out of sentiment, and a corresponding. 
strictness of morality. Few American Bachelors of Arts 
are they who do not tremble at being graduated. Never- 
theless, friends of ’97 and below, there are cakes and 
ale for you out in the cold world. You will have a 
happy life of it ; and, therefore, do not take yourselves 
too seriously in college. Read this amusing book, imi- 
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tate the bland, good nature of your English brother- 
undergrad., and enjoy your years in the full. 

We recall some commencements at a small college 
when it seemed as if despair had settled down upon the 
senior class. Friends, relatives, classmates, literally 
wept. The graduate’s face was set with a stern, 
unyielding front to the future. You might have be- 
lieved these young men were setting out to be mission- 
aries in Mars. Farewell to happiness was in the air. 
And pray, what became of them? Some of them mar- 
ried and are doing well. They do not find “ life” such 
an ordeal as they supposed. Others live, some sleep 
with their fathers. The world, kindly and indulgent, 
absorbs the rest of them into its full life. They con- 
fess to-day that they have never suffered quite the 
haunting sorrow of Biennial Examinations. No tutor 
is forever at their heels dismally croaking «“ Mr. Jones, 
you are below average!” The Babe realized the vast- 
ness of the world—and that his Cambridge three years of 
jollity were but a part of it. The book is well worth 
reading. We heartily recommend it—a true page out 
of modern Cambridge. 


Checkers, a hard luck story. By Henry M. Brossom, 

Jr. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) 

This is a racy book—in more senses than one. 
“Checkers” is the nickname of “ Edward Campbell.” 
This is what he says on revisiting his country home : 
“Say, Arthur, if some of those guys don’t chase them- 
selves, and quit whisperin’ around and givin’ me the 
rah-rah, there’s goin’ to be a fight or a foot-race, and 
your Uncle Dudley won’t be in front.” 

Here is a description of a Kansas “‘ meal” : 

«That supper! Well, say, it wasa peach! (I had 
an egg this morning, and it was a bird.) I sat down to 
the table with a St. Louis shoe man. We turned the 
things down one by one as they came in. A few soda 
crackers on the table saved our lives. We tried the 
griddle cakes. They were pieces of scorched, greasy 
dough as big as pie-plates. There were a couple of 
‘Rubes’ at the other end of the table—a short, fat 
little one and a tall, lean thin one. We shoved the cakes 
down their way. They ate their own and ours and 
ordered more. I bet the shoe man five on the fat one, 
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We ordered more cakes ourselves and pushed them 
along. The thin man finally began to weaken, but the 
fat one got stronger every minute. My friend said I 
was ‘ pullin’’ and wanted to draw the bet, but I made 
him ‘ give up.’ 

« Just as we were going the waitress came in with a 
grouch on, stuck out her chin, and says, ‘ Pie ?’ 

‘«‘<Ts it compulsory ?’ says the shoe man. 

« +‘ Naw—it’s mince.’ 

« ¢ Well, that lets us out,’ he says, and we skipped.” 

Checkers plays the races and loses his “ wad ” and 
has any quantity of hard luck. He is a genuine 
character. The author has developed a personage such 
as we may expect to see dramatized on the American 
stage. Doubtless we will soon see the “Checkers” 
advertisements, and him on the boards with his quick, 
rapid manner and talk, his cleverness, his good-hearted- 
ness Incidentally the author gives us a picture of 
lively Chicago life, where a man may do anything pro- 
vided he is a “ good fellow.” Checkers is this. He 
descends to being a racing “tout,” but he remains to 
the end a “ good fellow ”—and so, being Americans, we 
must not be offended with his vulgarity. He is 
“smart ’”’ quick—rather loud—overdressed, but real. 
Truth to nature, which we always look for, must be 
conceded to “Checkers.” The other characters are 
not well studied, are too apt to be melodramatic, are 
«‘ Checkers’s” too evident foils. The author would 
have been better advised to cut the old homestead and 
farm business. An English critic is again justified in his 
fun over our American insistence upon the farm and its 
inevitable mortgage. Perhaps the mortgaged farm is 
ubiquitous—a neccessity of our rural life. It certainly 
is in much of our native literature. 


Without Sin. By.Martin B. Prrrcuarp. (Herbert 

S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

This book has made a sensation in London and is 
written by a woman, with tact and delicacy. The theme 
is not new, but it is presented with considerable art and 
novelty of environment. A Jewish maiden in London 
conceives and bears a son, innocently, having been 
assaulted while in a swoon by a rascal artist, and she 
believes she is the mother of the Saviour who is to re- 
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deem his people Israel. The child dies. The mother 
believes it will rise on the third day, in accordance with 
the Jewish prediction. The child does not rise. The 
mother exclaims “ What fiend—what devil has done 
this to me ?” and retires to a convenient convent. 

However, delicately and in some places beautifully 
written, the book, in effect, cynically militates against 
the story of the miraculous birth of Christ. It says, 
plainly, “The Madonna Mary was in some way also 
cruelly deceived.” Mark Twain poked fun at Elisha 
and the fire from heaven. He has also been guilty of 
raising mirth over the grave of Adam and broadly hint- 
ing that Adam was not. Others have calmly and lucidly 
accounted for the miracles. The beautiful story of the 
Virgin has generally, out of good taste, been let alone. 
But here, in England, a woman has touched the sanctu- 
ary. We cry to the London school, “Enough!” If 
you need sensation seek it not in the Holy of Holies. 
Put not your bestial and unclean hands upon that 
lovely character and standard of motherhood and 
womanhood for all time! Such a book disgusts by 
its very cleverness. A degenerate mind only could make 
a plot out of these materials. 

Doubtless it will also be dramatized. The scene 
where the honest Scotchman offers marriage to shield 
the innocent girl and is refused, must catch the eye of 
many a dramatist. In due time our theater-going wives 
and daughters doubtless will be dragged through this 
vile rot, and be made to shed tears over it, and discuss 
it and so lose their faith, irsidiously, in Christ and God. 


Casa Bracchio. By F. Marton Crawrorp. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

A second reading of this novel convinces us that Mr. 
Crawford must inevitably make a failure in striving to 
coerce his Pegasus for plots into a hack for character 
study. The elopement of a nun from a convent is no 
such sin, save toa prejudiced person, as would pass down 
a hereditary line and bring death and destruction in its 
wake. Love permits the stealing of a nun,—only the 
prejudiced need quake over this little trifle! Marriage 
followed. The “Maria Adolorata” was in no wise 
constituted to live within convent walls. To effect her 
escape was a natural duty for Dr. Dalrymple. 
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But, laying aside this little point, Mr. Crawford’s 
portraits are very fine in this study of Italian life—as 
fine as in Saracenesca. The Princess Campidonico, 
her artist Reanda, the passionate Gloria, the hard toil- 
ing writer Griggs, Old Dalrymple,—each lives. 

The author is careless—he is so clever, and the book 
does not show quite enough finish. Then again he has 
too little mystery. A simple-minded reader sees all 
that’s coming. Anthony Hope has better sense of mys- 
tery, but he is far from perfect. The author prepares 
the way too carefully. You see what will happen, and 
it does happen just as methodically as clockwork. 

His women love or hate like puppets. A woman 
loves her husband, quarrels, runs away to the utterly 
harsh and repulsive though manly Griggs, behaves like 
a common woman of a very low order ; hates him in 
turn, writes affectionate letters to her disgusted hus- 
band, and commits suicide. The old innkeeper, Stefa- 
none, chases up old Dalrymple and kills him dramatic- 
ally in St. Peter’s because he believes he eloped with her 
twenty years before—and never makes any ordinary 
inquiries about it. The scene at the close of the book 
is thrilling, and powerfully done. Crawford is too 
great for clap-trap ; but one complains a little of the 
creaking of his machinery. However, we could forgive 
him if he did not drag in his Wagnerian motif—« The 
Rape of the Nun”—every page. The novel would be 
a greater success without quite so much bloodshed. 
We thank him for Donna Francesca Campodonico—a 
sweet and lovely creation—a picture of a good woman 
who loved Reanda, but who married him to Gloria 
from the most unselfish motives. 


A History of Harvard. By Atrrep K. Mog. (Illus- 
trated.) (Press of Graves & Henry, Cambridge. ) 
This book is an-amusing and comic history of the 

University on the Charles. It appeared, we are told, in 

the Harvard Lampoon from time to time. As the au- 

thor says in the preface, “the endeavor has been to show 
that Harvard is not so serious an institution as some may 
have tried to make you believe.” Like The Babe, the 
college becomes a fund of amusement. The illustra- 

tions are clever, and the text well done. Quite in a 

different order is the Cambridge Sketches, by Cam- 
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bridge Authors, chiefly female, published by the Cam- 
bridge Young Women’s Christian Association. In this 
book Harvard is taken very seriously. The ladies treat 
the old institution with respectful awe, as they should 
do. It isacomplete guide to Cambridge, and useful 
in many ways to visitors. 


An Army Wife. By Capt. Cuartes Kuna, U.S. A. 

(F. Tennyson Neely.) 

This is a good story naturally told, true to life, and 
interesting to the end. Captain King has given us the 
army atmosphere, and the life on the plains is doubt- 
less not exaggerated. We have the usual wicked 
widow, the brave and often wounded officer, the stern 
old colonel, the jealous wife—no new characters or 
conditions; but the story is well told, written with good 
carrying quality, written by a man who is well aware 
of woman’s weaknesses—who does. not seek to palliate 
them, but to give us a good story. 


Yekl: a tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. CAHAN. 

(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Boston Yiddish “is more copiously spiced with mu- 
tilated English than is the language of the Metropoli- 
tan Ghetto.” Jake, or “ Dzake,” was from Russia via 
Boston ; Yekl or Yekel¢ is the Russian equivalent of 
Jake. The latter has come over an emigrant, leaving 
his wife, Gitl, in Russia. Jake falls in love with 
«‘ Mamie,” a girl he has met at “ Joe’s” dancing school. 
Jake at last brings Gitl over to America, but finds that 
he has outgrown her mentally and morally, so she pro- 
cures a divorce and he marries Mamie, the East-side 
terror. 

The book is new in that ,it opens up the polyglot 
talk of the Polish Jew social life in the East Side. The 
life-pictures are real and genuine. If the life is mis- 
erably sordid, inexpressibly hideous, let us not close 
our eyes to it, but seek to improve it. The book is a 
vocabulary of the Yiddish English. 


Maggie: A Girl of the Streets. By SterHen CRANE. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is the book which it is said Mr. Crane took to 
a dozen publishers in New York when he was ignotus, 
and finally was obliged to print himself. This was 
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half a dozen years ago. Now, how different ! In the 
first place we are not shocked by the hideous drunken 
old beast, the mother, nor disgusted by the bloody 
pictures of Maggie’s home life, nor overcome by Mag- 
gie’s own downfall. 1n the second, publishers are glad 
to print the book in an elegant volume, and a power- 
ful study in criminology it is. 

Incidentally, we find in its pages the original of 
«“ Chimmie Fadden.” We must credit Crane with the 
priority of the Fadden lingo, and even with “ What t’ 
’ell?” « Hully gee !” and « Dat’s what he said, see ?” 
At all events, if the first “Maggie” printed in 1893 
is the same as the second Maggie, Chimmie Fadden is 
simply amore kindly and less vicious “ Jimmie ” John- 
son. The resemblance is marked. 

The book is intense, strong, and true. In parts it is 
revolting in its tough life. The other day Mr. Stephen 
Crane stated to the reporters that he was making ac- 
quaintances among the degraded women of the tender- 
loin for further pictures of the brutal, dirty, New 
York tough life. He is in the line of what he believes 
his artist duty—he must photograph life, and life that 
interests him is intense life, battles, armies, slums, 
street walkers, and bloody fights—the daily newspaper 
idea of life. 

There is a grim humor in the book; for example, the 
description of Jimmie’s truck-driving and his contempt 
of horse-cars, “those strings of street-cars that fol- 
lowed him like intent bugs.” Maggie herself is too 
lightly sketched because the author is so far not quite 
“up” to girls and love. He fails to obtain the 
reader’s solicitude for Maggie. She herself is not well 
imagined, as is Pete, the tough bartender, or the horrible 
drunken mother. 

Yekl ‘follows in the same style; and Cahan and 
Crane are in the game new school of realism. Heaven 
pity us! Have we yet to have all the phases of the 
hideous East Side of this dirty and grimy city, its crimes 
its loathsomeness, brought out in enormous editions ? 
The daily press is bad enough. Does this extraordinary 
familiarity with crime breed a contempt for it? We 
cannot believe that these books have anything but a 
healthful effect—just as any report on criminology or 
study in hereditary crime is good science—but we do 
not recommend them to children. 
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As literary art they are not of so high an order as, 
let us say, that of Daudet or James or of our great 
English novelists. The most emphatic things of life 
are the most easy to describe: murder, suicide, a 
bloody fight, a drunken orgie—a fire—we submit any 
good reporter can “do” these ; but the perfect ratio- 
cination, the thoughtful study of the higher grades of 
life, the mental play of refined characters—Crane is 
not yet quite “up” to it. Hence he paints only 
“strong” situations or terrific characters; it is the 
fault of youth. He has genius, and he will grow to be 
something really American and great. His eye for 
truth is fine, and perhaps the falsity of our “ rich to- 
day, poor to-morrow ” aristocracy drives him into real 
life, real struggles, real tragedies of the poor. 


Episcopo & Company. By GABRIELLE D’ANNUNZIO. 
Translated by Myrta LEONARA JONES. (Herbert 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

The name of the young Gabrielle d’Annunzio is new 
in America. He is more widely known in France than 
in Italy, because, as Henry James says of him, “ He 
speaks so loud that one hears him well only from a 
distance.” His themes, like Crane’s, are bold, brutal, 
low life. The same spirit animates all of these young 
novelists—the spirit of the Russian realists. Tolstoi and 
Dostoievsky are their masters. Truth to nature—cold, 
hard truth—they aim to depict. Episcopo, the old 
clerk; Ciro, the son; Wanzer, the tyrannous brute; 
Genevra, the sensual wife—true to nature they may be 
—but how hideous, how criminal! Maggie and Epis- 
copo, and Yekl,—the new school. We hope the time- 
spirit will hasten us past this dismal epoch of realism 
into romance and beautiful story. 

x 


* * 
NOTICE. 

Our readers will remember that our Fiction 
Prize Story Contest is postponed to January 1, 
1897. The sum of $125 will be awarded to 
any undergraduate who is also a subscriber for 
one year to this magazine, who sends us the 
best story of less than 4,000 words on some 
college subject, 
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$125.00 Prize 
Story Contest... 


BACHELOR OF ARTS will pay 
this sum on the following terms: 


FIRST.—Each Story must contain not 
more than 4,000 words. # # 2% & 


SECOND.—MSSS. must be sent to The 

Bachelor of Arts, 15 Wall Street, New 
York, marked “Prize Contest,” on or 
before January 1,.1897. & tt te 


.—Each story must be written by 

one student only and signed with the 
full name of the writer, who must be an 
undergraduate and a subscriber for one 
year to this magazine. & % FH KF HM 
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5 Wall Street 
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